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convenience of Subscribers resi 


wae Continent, 
and other Countries 


for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, 
not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. . 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


oe 
pak pA ta red 


ing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in ‘a wrapper, and forw rwarded with t the | Magazines. .—Subscriptions for the Stampe d Edition 


trand, London. For France 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK COURT, CHANCERY LANE 





7ING'S COLLEGE, London.—The Council 
‘| resolved to appoint twelve Sons of Gentlemen belong- 
> Learned Professions, as Choral Exhibitioners in King’s 
tothe et ‘col. They will receive a free education in the School 
Bebont meceaene musical instruc tion), during good beha- 
so long as their services can be made available in the 
r. itwill te their duty to take part in the daily After- 


Choe as well as in the Morning and Afternoon Services of 


vice, 


pea be under eight years of age, must be able at 
tntdates must not be fluently, and must send in an applica- 
a ir own hand-writing, accompanied by a Certificate of 
is a by Testimonials of Good ¢ Yonduct, to the Secretary of 
College “London, on or before Monday, April 20th next, at 


nat oC hoe en to the Sons of Clergyme 
erence will be given to the Sons o ergymen. 

Tee net not required to have received any previous musical 

t.. ee ining, but none need offer themselves who have not promising 


dvantages of the Choral Exhibitions will not 

The aatien sone middle of September next: but those elected 

be required i in the mean time to attend upon the Professor of 

‘sic and the Choir Master, at stated times, for Musical Instruc- 

Pupils already in the School are eligible ; but they must send in 
ned Testimonials as other Candidates. 

Forms of nae may be obtained at the Secretary's Office, 


By order of the Council, 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


"§ COLLEGE, London. — MILITARY 
“DEPARTMENT. —The Council beg to nnounce that the 
SES in this Department will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
under the immediate Superintendence of C: captain 
KER, Majesty's 69th Regiment, the Professor of Mili- 
Science, 88 other Professors of the College. 

he subjects of instruction in this Department will be—Divinity, 
n, Ancient History and Geography, Mathematics and Arith- 
tie, English Composition, Modern History and_ Geography, 
French and — Mechanics, Military Tactics, Fencing, and 


i Dra 

The Griental ‘Tangunges may also be learnt by those intended for 
ie service of the Hon. Eas India Company. 

Students will not be received under the age of 15. 

Pees, 14. per term, with 4/. 15s. for —— ulation fee: 
March 29, 1549, R. W. JELF, D.D. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
RAFALGAR-SQUARE, 


es TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Paint- 
culpture, or Architecture intended for the ensuing 
HIBI TION at the ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent in on 
— the 9th, or by six o’clock in the evening of Tuesday next, 
instant, after which time no Work can possibly be re- 
Brel, nor can any Works be received which have already been 
ablicly exhibited. 
The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
ies which may be forwarded by carriers. 
lo of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 


Principal. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY soc IETY, 
Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, March 31, 1849. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS of the ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY SOCIETY are hereby respectfully in- 
i, that the business of the Society will in future be conducted 
the PERM ANENT OFFICES 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 12, HAYMARKET. 
ltisrequested that all subscriptions be paid at the above Offices, 
neg account of the Ecclesiastical History Society with Messrs. 
Strand ; or, if by Post Office Order, through the Branch 
ie, Charing cross, to Mr. Grornce W — Trac. 
Ren dd . W. TEGG, Clerk. 


H ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
~NOTICE IS HEREBY given that the EXHIBITIONS 
FFLOWERS AND FRUIT, in the Societ a a, in the 
" ent season, will take place on the er JR- 
AY, ny EE TURDA une 9 EDNESDAY, July 
at TUESDAY, April 10, is oy last day on which the 
tatr _ are iasued to Fellows of the Society. 
etree! 


DOYAL LITERARY | FUND, Instituted | 1790, 
- Incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
Genius and Learning’ and their Families, who may be in want 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
The iret the Marquis of LANSDOW ve 

SIXTE DINNER will take 
DAY, the 6th of May, 


cE: 
HARDINGE, G.C.B., in 


The List of Stewards will ne announced in future Advertise- 
nas TAVIAN BLEWITT. Secretary. 
2 IN MANCHESTER.— 
iy his ay ALL, B. A., is desirous of receiving TWO PUPILS 
bela vii to attend the Classes of Chorlton High School. 
me + tee = —— at home, so as to enjoy 
vate ze 0 
tren Heyes, oe —— added to those of a large school. 
iW 
> TF 
NGLISH and FRENCH INSTITUTION 
eight A DIES, conducted by Miss NORTHCROFT, on the 
easy of wueen’s College, at St. Mary’s Hall, 6, St. Mary’s- “= 
ane of pret is Institution will open in the Easter week by 
beat opportuni ary Lectures, &c., that friends and parents may 
Th unity of judging of the advantages offered by this 
opening Lecture will be delivered by the Rey. J. F. 
A.. F.R.S., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, and Evening 
br ide’s, on Easter Monday, between Two and Three 
imission 2s. each, and Prospectuses can be ob- 
itution ; os Mr, Jackson, Bookseller, Islington- 
y = THom i, Catherine-street, strand. The 
ec, by ts only. Ladies wishing i any 
branch of education can be re: 





- —- 
ter instruction in any’ a 
term, * erm, or longer, at St. Mary's Hall.—Fee, 15 guiness 








































\ ERMAN.—Dr. HEIN RICH FICK, Professor | 
of German Literature at the College for C ivil Engineers, 

Putney, to meet the wishes of some, will commence his N 
CLASSES after Easter : one for Ladies on the 10th of April, from 
12 to half-past 1 o’clock ; another for Gentlemen on the llth of 
April, from 12 to half- past 1 o'clock ; and a third for advanced 
Students, for Reading and C onversation, on the 13th of April, from 
12 to half-p ast l o'clock. See the Prospectuses, 10, Spring-street, 
Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park. Letters may also be addressed 
to the College, Putney. Dr. F. also undertakes to write transla- 
tions of prose ‘and poetry in English as well as German. 


JOURNEY TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES 
e OF THE NILE. 

In the month of June, 1848, Dr. Friedrich Bialloblotzky, a native 
of Hanover, and a scholar well known to the literary world, left 
England with the intention of undertaking an exploratory journey 
into Eastern Africa. He proceeded to Hanover, (iuttingen, Berlin, 
and Vienna, making a lengthened stay at each place, communicat- 
ing there with scientific men, and preparing himself for his under- 
taking. He then went by the w: f Trieste, Athens, and Egypt, 
to Aden ; and according to letters received from him, dated January 

549, he was then at Muscat, on the Arabian coast, whence he 
intended to pr by sea to Mombas, on the east coast of Africa, 
in about 4 degrees of south latitude. 

From Mombas the traveller will commence his journey into the 
interior ; where, at a distance of about 100 miles from the coast, he 
will reach the edge of the table-land of Eastern Africa, at the water- 
parting between the t a of the Upper Nile and those of the rivers 
Lufidji, Ozi, and Sal flowing eastwards into the Indian Ocean. 
On his arrival on the table-land he will endeavour to determine the 
southern limits of the basin of the Nile, or that extensive tract of 

country which drains towards Egypt; and he will visit, if possible, 
the sources of the principal streams which unite toform thi - rive = 
He wi!! also obtain information respecting the great 1s air 
exist in the interior, near the parallel of latitude in which he will 
then be. Having explored the head streams of the Nile, it is pro- 
posed to penetrate further westwards across the continent, should 
facilities present themselves for so doing; or, if not, to trace the 
course of the river downwards to Sennar and B gypt. 

During the journey Dr. Bialloblotzky will make scientific obser- 
vations of various descriptions, for which he is provided with the 
proper instruments ; mal he will avail himself of every opportu- 
nity to transmit to Dr. Beke, for publication, full reports of his 
proceedings, and of the information which he may collect respect- 
ing the countries visited and their inhabitants. It is calculated 
that this journey will occupy two or three yes 

Subscriptions in support of Dr. Bialloblotzky’s Expedition are 
received by Dr. Beke, 6, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry, and 34, Cum- 
ming-street, P: entonville, who will be — appy to supply further infor- 
ae on the subject ; also, in Dr. 's name, by Messrs. Rogers 

o. Bankers, Clement’s-lane, oer street, ‘London. 


Amount received to December 3ist, 1548, £182 4 0 


Subscriptions since received :— 
Jobn Bali, E ..+.-. £1 1 ©) Dr. Lee, 2d subscription 
John Betts, Esq. The Literary Gazette .. 
subscription a 6| Sir Roderick 1. Murchi- 
James Glaisher, ote 0; son 
F. H. N. Glossop. 0| Rev. @.C, Renouard, 2nd 
0 subscription... ieianal 
Ditto, annual . ‘ 
0 
—\ TANTED, a Y OUN G MAN thoroughly con- 
versant with the BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 
TRADES, to whom a liberal salary will be given, to take the 
ENTIRE MANAGEMENT OF A BUSINESS in an important 
town in the West of England. Security, and references for a 
and integrity, will be required. —Address B. A., care of Mr. 5 
Orr, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, London. 


OOKBINDING.—GeEorcE Bowron, of 213, 

Oxford-street, near Portman-street, respectfully solicits orders 
for BOOK BLINDING. The strictest attention is paid to the sewing 
and forwarding. in order to ensure the freest possible opening, for 
which his Binding has long been distinguished. The best work- 
manship and the most moderate charges may be relied on. G. 
Bowron has been established as a practical Bookbinder for many 
years, 


( PTICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTRU MENTS.—ALFRED BROOKS ‘from 

Dollond’s) begs respectfully to thank his Friendsand the Public for 
the liberal patronage he has already received ; and in soliciting 
their future favours and recommendation, feels confident in assur- 
ing them that, having had upwards of twenty years’ experience in 
Dollond’s, they may rely that all articles submitted by him shall 
be of the most perfect character, and at economical charges. 

SPECTACLES, TELESC OF oes “yy OPES, OPE and 
RACE GLASSES, SEXTA . QU RANTS, COMPASSES, 
BAROMETERS, SURVE . ING INSTRU MENTS, RU LEs, 
SCALES, &c. of every description. 

Al, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's. 


EONARD & & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, B¢ STON, U.S. 

< Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Foods. and other articles, respectfully solicited forSalesat Auction. 


COATS OF ARMS. 
MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 
e Gentlemen that he’ continues to supply a FIGURE of 
a W. ARRIOR, beautifully nares in imitation of an Ancient 
Iron Casting, ‘with a COAT of 2 ARMS, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, mss lus, 6d., forming a most suitable and 
unique ornament for halls, libraries, &c. Alsoa variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Brackets, &c.; many of which are in the same way 
applic able to Heraldry. —Y, Wellington- street North, Strand. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


AcentTs, and AcE ure to the Roya. Aesee my, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the N ‘obility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fi ine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from allparts of theContinent, forclearingthroughtheCustom 
House, &c. ;and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 

parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court andtothe Musée Royal. 











| @ letter, 
strect, London. 


| diate patronage o 
| Daguerreotype by 


} letters, 31s. 6d. ; 
2. 





PRAwn NG-ROOM and DINING- BOO 
ORNAMENTS, — J. TENNANT (successor to L Me avel, 
149, Strand. has lately received a new assortment of ITALIA 
BLACK MARBLE, and DERLB SHIR E SP. Ak 
consisting of inlaid and engraved Tables, Obelisks, 
“ , Candlesticks, Vases, Inkstands, Paper-weights, 
together with an extensive variety of Shells, Minerals, and Gece 


gical specimens. 
YOCIETY of ARTS—EXHIBITION of 
BRITISH MANUFACTUR at their R some, Joh wa street, 
y Jelphi, where may be seen in use daily PIER( stem of 
Ww arming. and Ventilating by his PATENT PY ho- Pp NE U MATIC 
STOVE GRATE. 

The perfect success of this NEWLY-INVENTED P ATENT 
PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE for the above objects, 
which has been honoured by the SOCIETY'S MEDAL, and is 
constantly in use Warming their large Model Room, where it may 
be seen and its merits practically tested. Also numerous specimens 
of Decorations, Hangings for Rooms, Castings in Metals, and other 
splendid works of beautiful design, all showing the vast progress 
which has been recently made by British Artizans and Manufac- 
turers. 

Tic kets for the Exhibition may be had upon application to Mr, 
P ierce, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. 


\ONCHOLOGY.—For SAL E, a CABINET 


of CHOICE SHELLS, arranged according to Lamarck’s 
System, containing Two T housand Species,—more than Sixteen 
Hundred ofthem named.—For particulars inquire at 1s, Argyle- 


street, King’s-cross, New-road. 

AC HROMATIC TELESCOPE.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, a SEVEN-FEET ASTRONOMICAL 
TELESCOPE, with an object-glass 3% in. diameter, eye-pieces for 
day and night, and a stand with wheel and screw movement in 
altitude. Also another, with an object-glass 4) in. diameter, with 
astronomical and day eye-pieces, (with or without a stand). Both 
these instruments are the workmanship of Mr. Goddard, formerly 
Assistant in Lord Wrottesley’s Observatory, and will show every 
interesting phenomenon in the heavens, a turn’s Ring, with four 
or five Satellites, Belts of Jupiter, Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites, 
Phases of Mercury, Venus and Mars, C raters and Volcanic Sur- 
face of the Moon, with its ever-varying shadows, Occultations of 
Stars to the 9th magnitude according to the Moon’s age, Nebulw in 
Orion, Perseus, Herschel, &c.; and for the information of those 
conversant with the sidereal heavens, the double stars Polaris, 
Rigel, y Leonis, € Bootis, &c., are distinctly separated in clear 
nights : these being well-known test objects, their visibility forms 
an absolute and unmistakeable guarantee for the penetrative 
power of the object-glasses. Price of the first-named, with stand, 
i2guineas. Price of the last-named, without stand, 13 guineas. 
Every facility will be given for testing either instrument.— Address 
in first instance, to Mr. James Gopparp, 35, Goswell- 


JEN NY LIND.—Messrs. LLOYD, Brothers, beg 

to announce that they will hart Wie under the imme- 
the Queen, a ry RTRAIT of this gifted and 
estimable lady, engraved by Mr. Wm. awd from a beautiful 
Mr. Kilburn, Photo; raphist to Her Majesty. 
Price to Subse: ribers— Prints, 10s. 6d. ; Proofs, 2la.; Proofs before 
Artists’ Proofs, with the Autograph of Mdlle. Lind, 

2s. Parties ‘wishing to obtain choice and early impressions of 
this (the only genuine and authentic Portrait) should at once for- 
ward their names to the P _—— x Ludgate-hill. 


¢ Library, Conduit-stree 

THe NEW BOOKS ARE. FURNISHED TO 

SUBSCRIBERS for Perusal on Publication, and in any 
quantity, at this Extensive and Valuable Library, from which the 
Nobility and Gentry in town and country are supplied. A large 
number of copies of each of the Popular Works is provided, and a 
class for the especial one of those who pate the New 
Works only. The POST C ALOGUE, with terms, sent free to 
orders enclosing two stamps, ans Messrs. SaunpERs & OTLE “* 
Conduit-street. 











udie’s Select Library. March 31. 
A AMPLE SUPPLY of the BEST NEW 
4 WORKS is in circulation at this E oy ent, and may 
be had by Subscribers of ONE GUINEA PER ANNU The 
Appenpa to the CaTaLocve contains the names of more than 400 
works of the present season. From me to four thousand volumes 
will be added in the course of the y 
28, Upper King-street, Siesuedbery: “square. 


ITERARY INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC 

4 LIBRARIES, and BOOK SOCIETIES, in all parts of the 
Kingdom, are supplied from Mupit’s Setect Linrary with the 
best New Works for perusal, in any number, without delay or 
disappointment. Terms of Subscription, from Three to Fifty 
Guineas per annum. 

For Prospectuses apply to Cuartes Epwarp Mupte, 28, Upper 
King- “street, , Bloomsbury- “square. 


T° COUNTRY LIBRARIANS and BOOK- 
SELLERS.—A LARGE SUPPLY of the best New Works 
stantly added to Mupre's Liprary, and re on p after the 
emand has subsided, at GREATLY REDUCED PRIC 
The Quarterly List for April is now ready, and will be forwarded, 
on application to CHarLtes Epwarp Muniz, 28, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury- ~square. 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now ready— Delivered Gratis, 
E r P 





A v y . A FF 
4 FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all 
the New Books—and the right of Members to purchase any work 
desired, as soon as the first demand has subsided, at one-half the 
published price. 

Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to order, enclosing two 
stamps, addressed to Mr. Buut, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. aa Sh eA iene lage 
t VERBECK’S ILLUSTRATIONS to the 

GOSPELS, after Forty Original Drawings in the possession 
of Baron A. de Lotzbeck, in Weyhern, engraved by Professor 
Keller, Ludy, Pflugfelder, Steifeusand, and others ; with English 
Letterpress. To be completed in 10 Parts—4 P lates each, foli>. 
Parts | and 2, now ready for delivery, price 8s, e ac 

Published for the Proprietor, by Hering 


fe: emingten, 137, 
Regent-street 
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Sales op Auction. 

The very Important Collection of Pictures of the highest class 
of WILLIAM WILLIAMS HOPE, Esq. 

M ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 


fully give notice that they will SELL by AU‘ TION, at 


of the very 1 est clas scan 
Vases, Limosine Enamels, Miniatures by Petitot, bronzes, &c. of 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS HOPE, ,. partly removed from 
Rushton Hall. Among the Pictures will be found the Roposo of 
the Holy i t it work of Murillo, and two other 
Works by tl th 
example of K 
Waterfall ai 
with Smokers, 
Van der Heyden and 
2a 


J Virgin and Child, a brilliant 
bens; as 

two sma 

a beauti y Tenier 

Adrian Van de Velde ; a beautiful Composition 
$ ttle-piece by Paul Potter ; a grand Waterfall 
by Everdingen of rare quality ; the Nativity, a work of the highest 
quality by Adrian Ostade; Interiors by Jan Steen, G Dow, Slinge- 
landt, Schalken ; and an exquisite gem by Francis Mieris ; a Calm 
by W. Van de Velde; a grand Landscape by Claude ; two exquisite 
Heads by Greuze; and very choice Works of the principal Masters 
of the Flemish and Dutch Schools. Also the very choice Collection 
of Etruscan Vases, many of them with interesting inscriptions, 
fine Limosine Enamels, and exquisite Miniatures by Petitot and 
Augustin of the period of Louis Quatorze, Brouzes, and other 
Works of Art. 

Further notice will be given. 


~The Library of the late Right Rev. Dr. BRINKLEY, 
LORD BISHOP OF CLOYNE. 


OHN F. JONES begs to announce that he will 
e SELL by AUCTION, at his Literary Sale Room, No. 9, 























D’Olier-street, Dublin, on MONDAY, April 16, and following 
» Extensive and Valuable LIBRARY of thelate BISHOP 
including Theology, Science, Auctores Gr. et Lat., | 
Books, and Illustrated Works; including 
nlerie d’Orléans—Boydell’s Shakspeare Gal- | 
lery—and others of a superior class. | 
Catalogues may be had from Mr. Lumiey, Chancery-lane, Lon- 
don; Mr. Axprews, Bristol ; Mr. Patmer, Liverpool ; or by post 
from J. F. Jones, direct. 


Books re lating to the County of Ke nt. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125 
Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, April 17th, and following day, 
the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased , comprising an ex- 
tensive and curious Collection of Books relating to the County of 
Kent—Record Publications—Camden’s Britannia, by Gough. 4 
vols,—Encyclopedia Metropolitana, complete in 51 Parts—Camden 
Society Publications, 45 vols.— Waverley Novels, 48 vols. ; &e, 


Rare Minerals, Valuable Books, Antiquities, §c. 


. or TINY . new - 
ME. J.C: STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 

THURSDAY, April 12, at 12 for 1 o'clock, a VALUABLE COL- 
LECTLON of MINERALS, the property of a Foreign Nobleman, 
deceased ; containing many fine Museum Specimens, and select 
smaller examples for Cabinets: to which is added a quantity of 
interesting Geologicals, rare Fossils, and other Objects of Natura 

istory—some Books, including a copy of Pinetum Woburnense, 
or Catalogue of the Duke of Bedford’s Coniferous Plants at Woburn 
Abbey; with the Works of Loudon, Mantell, Phillips, and other 
esteemed scientific Authors ; a few Ancient Deeds, Antiquities, 
and Miscellanies. 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 

?OKR SALE—Three handsome CABINETS of rare foreign 
wood, of exquisite workmanship. To be seen at No. 31, Red Lion- 
square, from 10 to 4 o'clock. 


The Valuable Library of the late Dr. RICHA RDSON. 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 


. ioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, April 11th, and 4 following 
days (Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock precisely, the HISTOKICAL, 
CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, and VALUABLE LIBRARY 
of the late ROBERT RICHARDSON, Esq. M.D., Author of 
* Travels along the Mediterranean.” 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


Eleven Days’ Sale of the very Choice and Important Library 
of the late JAMES WATT, Esq., of Aston Hall, near 
Birmingham. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
B tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on MON DAY, April 23rd, and 10 following days 
(Sunday excepted), at 1 o clock precisely, (by order of the Execu- 
tors,) the principal Portion of the CHOICE and VALUABLE 
LIBRARY of the late JAMES WATT, Esq., of Aston Hall, 
Warwickshire: comprising many rare and ornamental Works in 
the various Departments of Literature, Science and the Arts; the 
whole in beautiful condition, being in morocco, russia,and other 


bindings. 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 
A" ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
p tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, May 7th, and 9 following days, the FIRST PORTION 
of the highly valuable and extensive STOCK of Messrs. W. & G. 
SMITH, the long-established, well-known, and eminent Print- 
sellers, of Lisle-street, retiring from business. It will contain the 
Works of the principal Masters of the early Italian, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, French, and English Schools. The Collection is 
so well known as to render it almost unnecessary to enter into par- 
ticulars ; it will, therefore, be sutticient to mention that very nume- 
forks of the following Artists will be include I 

1: Andrea Mantegna, Zoan Andrea, Kobetta, Mare 

»stino Veneziano, Marco da Ravenna, Bonasone, 
acci, the highly important collection of the Works of 
Parmigianino and Meldolla, formed by a well-known amateur. 
Inthe German School :—Martin Schoengauer, Israel van Mecken, 
the Master of the Navette, Albert Durer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and the little masters. In the Dutch and Flemish Schools, a 
most extraordinary collection of Kembrandt’s Etchings in a great 
variety of states, and the principal Works of Berghem, Paul Potter, 
Swanevelt, Waterloo, Goltzius, Matham, Visscher, &. In the 
French School :—Etchings by Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Callot, &., 
and fine Engravings, many in proof states, by Andran, Nanteuil, 
Edelinck, Drevet, Van Schuppen, and others; and among the 
English Masters will be found the best Works of Elstracke, the 
*asses, Faithorne, Hollar, Hogarth, Strange, W oollett, &c. 

The Prints are of the highest quality as to impression, in the 


Important Sale of Engravings by Ancient Masters. 


most perfect condition, and have iormed yery important items in 
tne most celebrated _cvllections that have been dispersed both pub- 
licly and privately during the last fifty years. 

Catalogues are now preparing, and will be ready one month prior 
to the Sale, 








The Curious Portion of the Library of a Gentleman deceased. 
BSUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lit« rary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, April 16, and following day, at 
1 o'clock most punctually, a LECT COLLECTION of RARE 
BOOKS, being the curious Portion of the y of a Gentleman 
deceased , including early Puetry and Plays, curious and interest- 
ing Historical Works, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


(OREIGN BOOKS.—GRATIS._4 CAT 
LOGUE, comprising the following Classes : 7 
American. Hebrew. Sclavonian. 
sudien Dialects, Polish, 
-ersian. Russia; 
Turkish. Sreaua 
Or ental Hi sto Classics : Greek » 
Patois, E ) Latin Philoion 
Architecture . 
reography, 
Mathematica 
Medicine, 
Remai 


Breton. 
Gaelic. 


Dutch. 
Ethnology & Polygl. 
German, 


Greek. 
Scandinavian— 
Uriental— Janish. 
Arabic, Swedish. 
London: Berxarp Quaritcn, 16, Castle-street, Lei 


Just published, 8vo. price 18., or sent post free for la @ > 


CATALOGUE, Part 26, conta 
Works in various departments of Li 
large number of Plays, numerous Works re! 
and a collection of Music. 





Gratis on appli 1; sent free or IT LER smn. Pal > , 
receipt of one penny stamp. 3, Upper East Smitlifield, Tower-hill, SIELEF ELD S TARIF F of P APIER MACH 
London FRAMES, containing 114 Engravings, ineluding ti, 
— —_ chine-made Frame Mouldings, which may be had in 12ft len 
IRELAND.—This day is published, without join, or made up oe ete. 1 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Ancient and | ,.“The frames of Mr. Bielefeld possess the best characters 
l Modern. relating to IRELAND: its Topography, Antiqui- | “The work Mr. Bielefeld has perfected is one of 
ties, Laws, Statistics, History, Civil and Religious, Catholic and | e}ahorateness and beauty.”—Douglas Jerrold. « 
Same yg ~ ped Language, and Literature, ou Sale by T. Ropp, 9 | 4 Her M wre Royal Letters Patent. 
Great Newport-street. Gratis to any person calling or sending a The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, § 
card; and to any part of the Country upon the forwarding four | - <> —~ mn te oe 
postage stamps. 5th edition, price 3s. 6d. i “C “oO Maps on Steel, fe a 
— os apie tintetiaennceiisiiiscaidinntaanitie ia) ‘ + 
00 M 
ENGRAVINGS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 5c a JAMES eunienen S = AP HY 
CHOICE COLLECTION, Ancient and ve not before met with a work so complete and¢ 
4 Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, comprising the best so comprehensive and carefully arranged in 
Works of the most distinguished Masters, among whom may be £ s Geography of Dr. ¢ ornwell, which will certainly . ’ 
mentioned— Wille, Edelinck, Desnoyer, Porporati, Bervic, Hoilar, all other school arrangements as soon as it becomes gene “ The lite 
Woollett, Strange, Sharpe, Earlom, &c.; also brilliant specimens se - ioe on oe sigan bdeed it is h 
after Titian, Correggio, Guido, Turner, Danby, Martin, Sir Thomas -Lis0, D, 3 - be 28, OG. p + 48. coloured, chet 
Lawrence, &c. . — ; . A SCHOOL ATLAS; poem 
The Prints are generally in fine condition, and have formed | (Consisting of 30 beautifully-executed Maps on Steel: tors *Wecan 
portions of the most celebrated collections. - | with lists of several hundred places, with their latitude and\s paves 
Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. |tude, and the accentuation and pronunciation of all difie 
1, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. “Had we 


names. 
| 


Grorce Lov 7 ¥ 
*x* Established above til years. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Hamilton, Adams § dpit, till a1 
a 





On Wednesday next, in demy 8vo. cloth lettered, 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


(Supplement, 1846—49,) 


Containing all the New Works and New Editions, Works altered in Size, Price, &c. since the Year 1846 to the pre 
time, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publisher’s Names, and a 


CLASSIFIED INDEX of the NEW BOOKS, 


Uniform with the BIBLIOTHECA LONDINENSIS, or Index to the ‘ London Catalogue of Books.’ 


SEC! 


London: Tuomas Hopason, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


a SS - el 


Just published, neat cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


MENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


3y the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., 
Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 

The Pea Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 
The Poland Fowl, 
Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
The Frizzled or Friesland Fowl 


The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 

The Musk Duck, 

The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Goose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 


Domestic Fowl] in general, 

The Guinea Fow}, 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 

“Contains a good deal of useful information, pleasantly presented, interspersed with picturesque sketches, and 
by disquisitions of the naturalist.”—Spectator. 

** Full of amusement and instruction for the lover of nature.”—Railway Chronicle. ; 

“* By far the best work on Poultry that has ever been published. It is delightfully written, and full of practical 
ledge. The author has, for some time, been a close observer of the habits and characteristics of poultry; and bel 
had the assistance of numerous active friends in different parts of the country.”—Midland Counties’ Herald. __ 

‘* At length the poultry-loving public have obtained a book on which they may depend for full and accurate informe 
tion on the breeding, rearing, and management of fowls. It is evidently the work of a gentleman, a scholar, ants 
naturalist ; and will, we have no doubt, in future be THE TEXT-Boox of all admirers of the feathered tribes domesticat 
by man for the sake of profit or pleasure. An additional guarantee for the excellence of the work is given in the a 
that most of the Essays it contains appeared as a series in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural, Gazette. , 
Fy Leeds Intelligenct. 

“ The title of this book might lead a person to suppose that it is a mere hand-book to the poultry-yard—an ess} ® 
the treatment of fowls. It is something more than this, however; it is a most entertaining book for the general resi, 
evincing great observation of nature, and the working of a most inquiring mind. It reminds us much of ‘ White's Nata 
History of Selbourne,’ and we cannot give it higher praise.”— Weekly Chronicle. , ? 

“We are glad to have the opportunity of drawing attention to a subject much neglected in farming operations, y 
calculated to afford considerable profit if proper attention be given to it, viz., the breeding and rearing of err 
poultry. The present state of things in most of our farmyards in this respect is most deplorable, and has — 
impression that the management of poultry will never pay. That their mismanagement does not pay, and never of 
are quite ready to admit and believe; but a trial in the right direction would soon afford proof that no portion Are 
farming operations of the country would show a clearer gain than a careful reformation of the abuses which Pp vial 
this department. In confirmation of these opinions we may refer to Mr. Dixon’s very valuable and useful pape Pore 
published most opportunely for our purpose of again urging upon our friends the importance of this branch pari 
ployment. The work itself has already been printed in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ and is now given to the publ 
amended and improved form. Simple as the subject of that work may be supposed to be, we can assure Our aj ion, 
friends that they will find it a most useful and interesting manual, It gives the evidence of practical investiga fy 
is totally free from ail theoretical notions. It is written from the results of careful and continued observe a 
habits of domestic animals, and throws light upon their peculiar instincts. If due appreciation be given to r. 
efforts, the present treatise will be henceforth quoted and referred to, not only as a standard book, but the 
which, as yet, has appeared to elucidate the important subject of which it treats.”"—Old Bell's Messenger. 


Published by James MatruEws, at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAIN 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden ; 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. | 

On the FIRST of MAY will be published, the First Number, price One Shilling, of | Mecl 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY, ADVENTURES, EXPERIENCE, AND 
OBSERVATION OF 
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=—pavID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, |: ae 


ns are made plain for the 
L Elements of each Science 
mpl st bu ‘ to their shortest form. 


OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY: 


e for la. ed. ~ (WHICH HE NEVER MEANT TO BE PUBLISHED ON ANY ACCOUNT.) 


R MAC Hy 


r Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons ents of Euclid as is neces- 
By CHARLES DICKENS. sary and every Art and 


Science in i te i nd general Principles. By George 
With Ulustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. Darley now ready), 4s.6d. cloth. 























London : : Br: ADBURY & Ev. Ans, 11, Bouverie-street. 2. Cor npanion to the Popular Ge ‘ometry; in which 
aa ue _ the El Y t uct Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rend ractic: seful t v mus purposes of Life, with 

Just published, Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s numerous Cuts. case Edition. 4s, 6d, cloth. 
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MARY BARTON: al A Stem of Pou Alsi et gta 
A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. See 


igonometry, both Plane 
tises on Logarithms, and the 














tainly supen ; oS i third Edition, in the press, 
comes genen “The literary merit of the work is in some respects of a very high order. Its interest is intense ; often painfully so; 
bdeed it is here, we think, that the charm of the book and the triumph of the author will chiefly be found...... We can 5. Familiar Astronomy. 
4s. coloured, nscientiously pronounce it to be a production of great excellence, and of still greater promise.”—FEdinbury h Ri view. Se a en 
“ Wecan hardly trust ourselves to speak of the merits of this book as they deserve to be spoken of. By many of the on aylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
Steel ; tore iptions we have been perfectly enchanted, as we have been melted by the calls upon our sympathy and pity. Tuiversity College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
titude and |o West 


‘ s' row. 
ninster Review. aternoster 


of all dif “lad we wit and wisdom enough, we should placard its sheets on every wall, and have them read aloud from every Price 4s. 6d. neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 
Adams & (a, [Bpipit, till a nation, calling itself Christian, began to act upon the awful facts contained in it."—Fraser’s Magazine. | REE ROSE 
Y Le 
I + CTIONS for its FORMATION and 
| Woodcuts. 
~ | micle, with additional matter by 
and others. 






_London : Cuapman” & Hat 186, Strand. 








Reprinted from the G 
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OKS SECOND VOLUME OF DR. CUMMING’S ‘APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES.’ 
) 


Just published, price 9s. cloth, full gilt; 13s. morocco extra, 


y re 1 Annual prui 
5 to the A NEW SERIES OF of executio mn ots for budding upon, and 
— ir ing up the ir arrangement 


(TURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION, |S speyanu: Sah — 
AS DELIVERED IN HIS OWN CHURCH, : we Rigs meh: 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D.; 


; the means of procuring ; 
Being in Continuation of the Series delivered in Exeter Hall. 


Contents, 
: time, princip] Shoo ots and buds, choice of 
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\ Twenty-fifth Edition, with Mlustrations by Cornov Lp, price 5s. cloth gilt ; 10s. morocco extra, "; -_ GRAFTING, 
4 Dormant oa “ eo ry of re- | Ave ides, to keep down 
THE MNIPR tSEN r Tv planting with explained | Fr growers, remarks on 
( yh I 4 | 4 Guards against wind \Gra aft, binding up and finishing 
* ? Labelling | Grafting, advantage of 
AND OTHER POEMS. Loosing ligatures | Grafting, disadvantage of 
March pruning a atio n in different months 
3y ROBERT J) YTG y . Mixture for healing wounds Preliminary observations 
T y ROBER ILONTGOMERY > A.M. Planti out, arrangement of | Roses, ci atalc ogue and brief de- 











| 6 ription a. few sorts 
transplantation Scion, prepa 
pring treatment n of 

sh ots from ms, choice and arrangement 
rent sorts on the of 

Stock, preparation of. 


ARTHUR Hau & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ation and inser- 
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short list of desirable 































'» sorts for budding with a APPENDIX. 
pushing eye A selection of varieties 
In Two Vo.Lvumes post 8vo. cloth lettered, price 18s. Sap-bud, treatment of Comparison between budding 
Shape of trees and grafting. 
’ 1 WARRATIVE OF THE London: 5, Upper Wellinzton-street, Covent-garden. 
‘ow -——- — 
_ Li FE OF Sl R W A LTER SCOTT B p RT Now ready, price 1s. 6¢.bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
: 3 ° THE CONVERSATIONS of LITTLE 
’ y sa daniel 7 HERBERT and his MOTHER cn ZOOLOGY; or, The 
ro Fowls , Broun sy HIMSELF, anp conTINUED BY CLASS MAMMALIA. ; , 
1 ‘ Ie x 
iesland Fow J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. By EMILY ELIZABETH WILLEMENT, 
. Authoress of *The Catechism of Familiar Things.’ 
ches, and varia | The minutest details of the life of such a man as Scott will never fail to be of interest and value; but to very many |, 
reduction of the book, from seven volumes to something of a more portable size and shape, will be very acceptable, Pt - mT ply Neer : <*> a ej Pcie 
t 40 closely printed pages quite enough. The condensation is ¢ arefully and skilfully executed, while the original T monene writer, oe a a ee 1 maypee B "She g 4 
practical kne is not shorn of its proportions, of its merits, or even of its faults. In all respects, save size, in substance, spirit, | comprehension of her subject 
ry: and belt style, it is the same book—‘ another, yet the same.’ "—Scotsman, 30th December 1848. | t tise and simple descriptions. 
ys | This i ‘ put into the hands of children. 
ud. te informe | It will lead them at « ees for the most att ractive wane not 
curate . ‘a . ™ | n knowledge. aa is a_fine poetic feeling and beautifu 
, scholar, ands TutrD Epition, in One Volume Crown 8vo. bound and lettered, price 3s. 6d. | me which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
yes domesticaté uctive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 


nine COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, :: is peefeemdly writen. Wo meet oorsially possapent & So he 


refrain from quoting the fol ing brief but sensible remarks :— 
ds Intelligenct FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


erved that ne thing pleases children so well as novelty 
ird—an essay @ reading for exercise, it is a great 


















ks 
> 7 P “ encouragement ter is entertaining,— something 
e general The SAME, suitable for Presents, elegantly done up in cloth, gilt edges, 2 Engravings, 5s. as 1ey can illustrat ply tothe habits of every- 
White's lif nbling that of conversa- 
BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT amar aod purity of 
operations, 3 bd n the little work now 
ing of domes An invaluable School Book, exciting in the young a “A most commendable and attractive School Collection. ig ple mye 
has induced de me to read; while, at the same time, the youthful mind | The idea of such a book well illustrates the enterprising : considering that as 
nd never will, proved and nourished by the the ‘© on which it is | ingenuity of the late Mr. Cadell.” urn both to pronounce 
o portion of ised." —Glasgow Herald, January 15, 1849. Scotsman, February 17, 1849. | 2nd unders . er they are familiar with them the 
which prevail 2 ° S ? bett er they will succes 1 in both. Hood's Magazine for October. 





This is one of tho cs which ought to be in every infant 


ies of essential importance. 








f their & MN , ‘ ™ lone good service net, this ki 
a *atiesage AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. lees without te Weekly Tames, Ook AS 
* P = 7 A “ This is a very delichtf I ites book for young versons......'T 
Will be ready in April, in 4 Vols. feap. 8vo. with 8 Steel Engravings, cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. mania ie ae sie bi it correct ona pon Ke is “ey and — 
re gation, sionally the use of difficult words and technical terms is resorted 








jon, 204 
of : . 
oa Da MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, | silt: Bxrinnntions of such’ terms are piven nt the end of each 









but the = - ‘Conversation.’ The work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
With SIR WALTER SCOTT'S INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, and ADDITIONS. woodcuts ad awa think it nemsa 4 a desirable addition to the school 
° aoa ' x library.’ d , onicle, Nov. 1 
. Gases #*,* Many of the Ancient Border Melodies, set to Music, will be found in this Edition. ea The usual allowance to Schools, 
Simpkin, + yy & OC  Reetem 3, J B. Harvey, 1 pneer s 
. . Priest, Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburg Cumming erguson, 
Rossert CapdELL, Edinburgh ; Hovtston & Stoneman, London, Dublin. May be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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| YHNAT Y ro r TRV iT T 
MR. BENTLEY | NEW WORKS AND NEW LIST OF NEW Books 101 
a el a a a aes 7 \ TQ : 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH | EDIT ION S, a 
FEE FOLLOWING NSW WERES. To BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL anp MAY. ‘ The Cauci 
— M T TR r ” Int 
1. THE QUARTERLY Reviny§ 
L. a No. CLXVIIL 8vo. 6s. Contents: Kosake 
ok 
In 3 vols, Svo. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, _ I. POPULAR SCIENCE. a Lei 
MEMOIRS OF Sir John Herschel, Bart. Ii. DOG-BREAKING AND STABLE ECONOMY 
? MY. B Tyis trav 
- , ha .¢ _ r r ll THE SKERRYVORE -HOUSE. : 
PRINCE RUPERT AND THE) OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By| [it TUB SKERRY YORE LIGHT-HOUSE, penetratin 
Sir JOHN F, W. HERSCHEL, Bart. In 1 vol. 8vo. with SE eT ee ad 3 of 
CAVALIER. Engravings on Steel. (In April. V. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. pas tw 
Including their Correspondence. Now first published from the VI. CURZON’S MONASTERIES OF THE LEy it, & 
Vriginal MSs. , er 7 TID » ANT, istory, h 
as neuen tremumnnieets. Tee II. VI. REVOLUTIONIZED ITALY. t 
Author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross.’ Isaac Taylor. VII. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ono 0 
LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its nature He 
II. RUDIMENTS. By ISAAC TAYLOR. Post 8vo. habitants é 
In 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &ec. (Earlyin Apri. |2, A RESIDENCE in STERR,: fare “e 
MEMORIALS OF THE CIVIL - LEONE, described in LETTERS. By a Lap on ‘I 
wan. a Edited by Mrs. NORTON. Post 8vo. amsile 
From the Unpublished Papers of the Fairfax Family, including The late Mr. SOUTHEY’S COMMON- ssessed 
ni, <> PLACE-BOOK. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev.J.W.| 4 77H MONASTERIES ; liter of 
Eiited, from the Original MSS. by ROBERT BELL, Esq WARTER. Square crown 8vo. {in May. . ee Vw ai 45 m ig” hed th 
Author of ‘The History of Kussia,’ . Life of Canning,’ &e LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, ms , ifi 
Forming the Concluding Volumes of the Iv. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. sclentine { 
“FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE.” Sir James Stephen. rate _~ 
7a ra ° youn SI LTT * _ r ° ¥ Y nany - 
i Meee AYS | in ECCLESIASTICAL | 5, 4 HISTORY of the SIKHS. iN pecs on 
. iR/ , &c., from Articles in the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Captain J. D. CUNNINGHAM. M 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map, &e. Revised and corrected by the Author, the Right Hon. Sir aprain ¢. UD. — M. Maps. 8y0,) varfare, - 
J. STEPHEN, K.C.B. 2 vols, 8vo. (In May. S$ 
AN EXPEDITION goto 
TO DISCOVER THE v. 6. THE LIBYAN DESERT, «a against th 
SOURCE OF THE WHITE Pen hey he pegrenes Sewer. — OASES of SIWAH. By BAYLE ST. JOHN,B Ml he Kuba 
NILE NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES in Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. vass—how 
4 PEN and PENCIL. By W. TYRONE POWER. Post 8vo. hich fac’ 
By FREDERICK WERNE. with Illustrations by the Author. (In May. r 
From the German, by CHARLES WILLIAM O°REILLY. ~ HORTENSIUS;; or, the ADV | % work 
VI CATE: an Historical Essay. By WILLIAM FP § 7 '0 
IV, Sir George Head. SYTH, Esq. Post 8vo. 12s. = st 
- arr . — valua! 
In 3 vol, post Svo ROME; or, a TOUR of MANY 1 the 
° DAYS. By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols. 8vo. ™ . 7 ° 
_ EVELYN; ~ Vols: 9Y0. in May. |8. THE CITIES and CEMETERIz § julation 
ee ee mun of ETRURIA. By GEORGE DENNIS, Esq. Pail their s 
By pole WA BUN BU By. Charles Swain. and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. the militar 
y . . eglon— 
ENGLISH MELODIES. By Cartes ad on 
; -—— Author of ‘ The Mind, and other “a dp 9. A TO UR in 8s UTHERLAND. B ilies : 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS CHARLES ST. JOHN, Esq. Woodcuts. 2 wi yinsly se 
ARE NOW READY. VIII. post Bvo. 18s. does not 
Charles Maitland. «Cireassia 
1. The Sea Lions; or, The Lost) The APOSTLES SCHOOL of PRO-|19, NINEVEH, and its REMAINS =thoug 
SEALERS. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Author of | pl7ETIC INTERPRETATION. By CHARLES MAIT- : ay the Cauce 
‘The Pilot, ‘The Water-Witch, &. 3 vols. post S8vo. LAND, Author of ‘ The Church in the Catacombs.’ 8vo. By A. H. LAYARD, Esq. 2nd Edition. Pha ’ ogy 
3s. 6d. (In April. and Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. a _ Praise 
strain in 9 
2. Frank Forester and his Friends ; 1X. vel-know 
or, WOODLAND SCENES in the MIDDLE STATES ot Mrs. Poster. v7) r GREECE, Vols hi 
NORTH AMERICA, By W. H. HERBERT, Author of The HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN 11. HISTORY of 4HUL, Vols. moaching 
* Field Sports in the United States,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. tanga - soot 5 ios and VI. By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. Maps barous 
Se. 6d. LITERATURE. By Mrs. FOSTER. F cap. 8vo. — . Danian of 
(In May. 32s, of his inf 
is in 
3. The Western World; or, Tra- X. war in the 
VELS in the UNITED STATES in 1816-7, By ALEX. Mrs. Hey. 12. HORACE: Illustrated by 300 Vig ve find 
MACKAY. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. = = ~ enaekeutins = . AU Y v a 
SY LV AN MU SI N GS . the Spirit nettes from the Antique, and a LIFE, Crown? fenders al 
o Thi ofthe Woods. By Mrs. HEY. New Edition, With beau- 42s. j 
4. Mardi, and & Voyage ; hither. tifully-coloured Plates. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. “ k yas 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Author of ‘Typee’ and 21s (On April 17 lity and t 
*Omoo. 3 vols. post Svv. 31s. 6d. 18. Pre Se : Batst wha 
z a 13. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. teen 
S. Schiller’s Correspondence with Mrs. Hey. LORD MAHON. Post 8vo. 6s. ae 
KORNER. Comprising Sketches and Anecdotes of Giithe, ; . TT ; 
the Schlegels, Wieland, &c, With Biographical Sketches The MORAL of FLOWERS. By FGRO It is tr 
and Notes by LEONARD SIMPSON. 3% vols. post 8vo. | Mrs. HEY. New Edition. With beautifully-coloured Plates. 1 “4 4 
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REVIEWS 


Caucasus and the Land of the Cossacks, in 


The 





nV the Interval between the Years 1843 and 
oVIEW 1846 — [Der Kaukasus und das Land der 
Kosaken, §c.]. By Moritz Wagner. Dresden 

and Leipsig, Arnold; London, Dulau & Co. 

ONOMY. BF Tyg traveller, in visiting the borders, and 
. penetrating, where it is possible, into the fast- 
nesses of the Caucasus, had, by his own re- 

rt, a twofold object. As a student of natural 

E LEVANT istory, he longed to explore a region little 
, known to science — as an observer of human 
AND, nature he wished to acquaint himself with its in- 
habitants and with the circumstances of ‘the war- 

TERR He that Russia has long been waging with them, 


“8 _of which Europe has indeed heard much, but 
can hardly be said to possess very authentic 
information. Herr Wagner appears to have 

ssessed some advantages in respect to the 
ee latter of these pursuits, which alone has fur- 
; nished the substance of these volumes, —his 





sientific gleanings being reserved for a sepa- 
rate work. He had already travelled in 
: nany lands; and was no stranger to other 
HS. | aspects and modes of oriental life and irregular 
aps. Ovo.)  yarfare, — having but recently left Algeria; 
shere, as he tells us, he had taken part “as 
m amateur” in French military expeditions 
RT, a wgainst the Kabyles. He visited the shores of 
- JOHN, BB -he Kuban with the sanction of an Imperial 
ass—how procured he does not inform us— 
hich facilitated his movements and inquiries. 
» ADV | be work he now publishes shows him, more- 
uum p & % to have been an intelligent observer 
well as a bold traveller. His pages abound 
valuable information and lively details; 
d the view he gives us of the Cossack 
'TERIt | jpulation, of the people of the Caucasus, and 
IS, Esq. Patol their strife with the Russians—as also of 
themilitary and civil systems of the latter in that 
region—appears to be more complete and im- 
ttial, too, in spite of his good reception by 

ND. BG husian authorities, than any we hav 
i " any we have pre- 
lcuts. 2 Wl viously seen on this debateable ground. He 
does not present us with a romantic picture of 
“Circassian” heroism—all light and no shadow 
HMAINS@ ~Ithough he admires much in the tribes of 
dition. te Caucasus, was intimate with Longworth, 
ad praises his book. Nor does he echo the 
stain in which many German writers (under 
vil-known influences) have chaunted the ap- 
— Vols. maching triumph of “ civilization” over “a 
1. Maps barous horde,” although he lived much with 
Russian officers, and obtained from them most 
of his information of the adventures of the 
300 Vi vain the mountains. In this book, in short, 
age ve find an account of the country, of its de- 
a. Cro fenders and of its assailants, that wears, so 
.. & It goes, an appearance of probabi- 
ity and truth; and are the more inclined to 
YS. Bgmst what he says of both by the absence of 
‘aggeration or apparent prejudice on either 

e, 

. _ ltis true that what he himself saw of the 
os sepedent tribes of the Caucasus was so 
ae much only as can be seen from the ground, on 
i side of the range, more or less occupied 
¥ the Russian power, — either fully subdued 
H LITE ad peopled by dependent Cossacks, or pre- 
Post 870. ! ‘ously held at intervals by detached forts. 
a mountain people, of whatever name, that 
A Oy maintain their freedom allow no stranger 
f PRUSF* live at large within their precincts. For the 





DY GORD > hd years, says Wagner, only two edu- 
=) Europeans are known to have entered them 
returned safely, after any considerable stay, 


~those who venture into the heart of the Cau- 








‘sus being, without exception, made prisoners 
i 


and treated as slaves. Even Bell, of the cele- 
brated Vixen Expedition — who gave him- 
self out as an envoy from England, and was 
received as such for a time by some of the 
tribes bordering on the Black Sea frontier, 
neither could advance far into the interior, nor 
was left in much freedom while he remained on 
the business of his dangerous adventure. He 
stayed among the Ubiches, at no great distance 
from the coast; and in spite of the hopes these 
people entertained from him of British support, 
and especially of British powder to use against 
the Russians, he seems, by Wagner’s account, 
to have been treated almost like a prisoner and 
watched with jealous eyes. Nor was it very 
easy for him to get leave to quit the country at 
last, when the expected supplies failed to make 
their appearance. The other instance cited was 
of a more singular character. A young officer, 
a Baron von Turnau, was sent into the land 
by the order of the Russian Emperor as a spy. 
He had been long training himself in the lan- 
guage and ways of the people; and though 
disguised as well as he was able, he still 
found it necessary for his safety, when carried 
thither by a native bought over for the pur- 
pose, to pretend to be deaf and dumb, lest 
his defective pronunciation of a speech full of 
intractable sounds should betray him. Nor did 
even this precaution succeed. He was sus- 
pected, betrayed by his guide, imprisoned, and 
a heavy ransom demanded from the Russians 
by his captor. 
morseless policy of St. Petersburgh that this 
was refused for twelve months, expressly in 
order that the captive might obtain some know- 
ledge of the interior during his penance in the 
country; and the unfortunate officer had to 
endure the worst treatment, in a miserable 
den of a prison, until accident led to his escape 
through the aid of a servant who murdered his 
captor in a fit of revenge, and made off with the 
Russian captive. Of course, the account he 
was able to give on his return could only be a 
scanty report of a small part of the interior. 
We learn even that Russian deserters—Cossacks 
and others whom the severity of military treat- 
ment drives across the Kuban—are not at all 
better received by the tribes of the Caucasus. 
They are instantly enslaved, and condemned to 
the hardest usage; many of them, it is said by 
Herr Wagner, find this treatment so intolerable, 
that they escape, when flight was possible, and 
return to risk the cruel punishment of deserters, 
rather than endure any longer the miseries of 
their state in the mountains. From such fugi- 
tives, mostly of the lowest class, little can be 
gained, of course, in the way of general informa- 
tion ; yet it is from these, and from the reports 
of these neutral tribes—like the Ossetes, that 
hold a dubious position between the Russians on 
the one hand and the independent mountaineers 
on the other—that most of what is known of 
their internal constitution and way of living 
has been derived. 

The persons of many of these tribes, indeed, 
as they appear beyond the region so jealously 
guarded, there are ample means of viewing on 
Russian ground. It has long been, it seems, 
the policy of Russian governors, during those 
pauses in the raging of actual strife which can 
hardly be called times of truce, to allow the 
mountaineers to visit without any impediment 
whatever the posts on the Kuban and the 
Terek that keep the frontier of the Russian 
territory. In Ekaderinodar, the Tscherkesses 
(our Circassians) were seen by Herr Wagner in 
great numbers; and he thus describes them :— 

They were handsome men, with raven-black 
beards, aquiline noses, and flashing black eyes. * * 
The genuine Adighe (this is the general name by 


It is characteristic of the re- | 


| which this tribe and that of the T'schetschenzes, the 
people of Schamy!, the most warlike and handsome 
of the people of the Caucasus, call themselves) must 
be sought on the Kuban: there you find the noblest 
representatives of this splendid race. The Psaduches 
south of Ekaderinodar, and still more the Schapsuches, 
whose dwellings commence a few leagues beyond the 
Kuban, and extend to the northern slope of the 
loftiest mountains of the range, belong to the finest 
of the T'scherkessian race,—who also, with the Ka- 
bardes, are said to speak the purest dialect of the 
Adighe language. But even here, whoever expects 
to find pure specimens of the ideal of manly beauty, 
in any great number, amongst the people will be 
strangely disappointed; for even in Tscherkessia the 
great mass is composed of the descendants of many 
| different races, of the serfs and vassals of the nobiles, 
—whose origin is not certainly known, but who most 
probably are sprung from prisoners of war or sub- 
dued aboriginal tribes. The nobles—i.e. the Works, 
or Knights—form at the most a fifth part, or, accord- 
ing to the belief of many well-informed Russians, 
perhaps but a tenth of the whole people termed 
Adighes. These alone have a patrimony in the soil, 
slaves, and votes in the deliberative assemblages. 
These Works alone, and the still more aristocratic 
branches of the princely families (Pschis), fully justify 
the far-spread reputation of Circassian beauty. This 
| aristocratic race scorns all connexion with the ple- 
| beian, even though he be free-born, and enriched by 
| traffic. The Tscherkessian nobleman intermarries 
| only with families of equal birth; and thus he pre- 
serves the purity of the stock, the nobility in blood 
and person, the beauty of feature, the knightly 
haughtiness in bearing, and a peculiar elegance in 
his motions, manners, and mode of speaking. * * 
| This fearless appearance of individual ‘T’scherkesses 
on Russian soil—the unconcerned intrusion, amidst 
the throng of the Cossack market, of men who per- 
haps but a few days before had been out with their 
comrades in a foray, plundering and slaying on this 
very ground—is very characteristic of the state of 
things on the Kuban. This system of the Russians 
to hold out the hand to every kind of friendly inter- 
course with the tribes on the other side of the frontier 
stream—not to forbid even known enemies to visit 
their towns and Stanitzes (detached forts), and to 
suffer all Tscherkesses, who do not approach in 
numerous bodies, to come and go without hindrance 
—has many advantages, but many inconveniences 
also. The habit of peaceful communication and 
profitable traffic is certainly the most effective means 
at the command of the Russians,—not indeed to the 
subjection, but at least to the gradual tranquillizing , 
and softening down of the warlike Adighes. Sucha 
system, which attaches the material interests of the 
Tscherkessian tribes to the advantages of a friendly 
intercourse with the Russians, certainly leads more 
securely, perhaps even more rapidly, to the desired 
end than steel and lead, with which, during the hun- 
dred years since the boundary of the Kuban was first 
occupied, such slight results have been produced at 
the cost of enormous losses. Woronzow, in his recent 
measures for facilitating every kind of traffic with the 
Tscherkesses, even at the cost of the state exche- 
quer, has shown that he has conceived the Caucasian 
question far more deeply than Grabbe, Williaminoff, 
or even that bold, gallant leader of razzias, Sass,— 
who all aimed at gaining everything by force of arms 
and terror. On the other hand, it cannot be con- 
cealed that this humane policy has its serious draw- 
backs, and is strongly disapproved of in the Russian 
army, even by superior officers of the highest cha- 
racter for efficiency and knowledge of the affairs of 
the Caucasus. Among those Tscherkesses who crowd 
the market-places, there always creep in spies, —who 
are suffered to come and return without the slightest 
difficulty. The strength of all the garrisons—the 
most vulnerable points of every Krepost (smaller 
detached fort) and Stanitz —the surest way of sur- 
prising the different places of every description— 
nothing of this kind escapes their practised and 
prying military glances. It is difficult for the Rus- 
sians to concentrate their troops for any considerable 
expedition without its being instantly known on the 
other side of the river. It required all the cunning 
artifice of General Sass to deceive the inquisitive 
eyes of the T'scherkessian visitors of the markets, 
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who came to spy out his movements; but even his 
military stratagems were not always successful. 
Often enough, when Sass counted upon taking the 
unprepared enemy by surprise, he found nothing 
but deserted duls (the hamlets in the mountains); 
and the whistling of the Tscherkessian bullets from 
thicket, swamp, and mountain gorge replied to the 
“Hurrah!” of his Cossack advanced guard. And 
the other generals—who were not capable of carrying 
on the war with a cunning and rapidity equal to his 
—have never accomplished anything of consequence 
by mere force of arms on the Kuban. 

Even further eastward—at Wladikaukas, of 
late years the most active centre of the war, 
where the Russian head-quarters confront the 
range of the Tschetschenzes, headed by the re- 
doubted Schamyl—the same freedom of access 
seems to prevail; probably with similar conse- 
quences of benefit and disadvantage.— 

At a great military review which 1 attended, the 
mountaineers, of whom some hundreds d visited 
Wladikaukas, seemed to look on with a peculiar 
interest. Their eagle eyes were immoveably fixed 
on the rows of muskets in the Russian ranks. The 
regular movements of thousands at the word of 
command — the simultaneous clang, like a single 
report, of the arms during exercise——the marchings, 
the wheelings, the roll of the drums, and the music 
—all this was a spectacle that excited their attention 
in the highest degree. The exercise was tolerably 
severe, for it lasted many hours; the air was cold, 
snow lay upon the ground; and during the inspec- 
tion of the havresacks, the soldiers were required to 
kneel down on the snow. To me the contrast was 
peculiarly interesting between the broad-shouldered, 
short-nosed Russians, and the slender Caucasians, 
with their noble aquiline profile, as they here stood 
opposed in numbers close to each other. In the 
countenances of the one were uniform traits of pa- 
tience and brute obedience; every expression that 
could indicate an independent thought seemed 
drilled out of them. On the other side, an audacious 
bearing, a bold mien, every individual a man, a com- 
plete hero in himself! What must these Ingusehes, 
these T'schetschenzes, have felt at such a sight as 
this? Their inward thoughts would hardly have 
been extorted by the closest inquiries; one could 
only attempt to divine them from the expression of 
their looks. I may have been mistaken, but I fancied 
that I read in them little that was favourable to the 
Russian system. These looks—full of pride, hatred, 
and contempt—seemed to say, “ Behold them, the 
vile slaves, who would fain make us bow under their 
ruler’s voke! Is not their lot one of the most 
wretched? Let us thank God that we do not as yet 
share it with them; and let us go on fighting to the 
uttermost rather than become slaves such as they 
are !”” 

Another curious feature of the intercourse 
kept up between the independent tribes and 
those settlers on the Russian side of the river 
which forms a precarious line between them is, 
the establishment of an intermediate relation 
from both sides with the so-called neutral bor- 
derers: a kind of qualified friendship being uni- 
versal between individuals of the opposite races. 
On the borders of each there is a debateable 
land occupied by neutral clans, who are alter- 
nately employed as agents and as intelligencers 


both by the Russians and by the mountaineers of 


the Caucasus: and the Cossacks of the Line enter 
into special connexions with these third parties, 
—who not only act as spies on both hands, but 
also are used in effecting ransoms of the pri- 
soners taken by either of the hostile bodies.— 
Nearly every T'chernomorzhy (Cossack of the Line 
of the Kuban) has a Konak (or friend pledged to an 
interchange of hospitality) in one of the nearest auls 
on the opposite side of the river. ‘To him he has 
recourse whenever his wife, children, or other near 
relations happens to be carried off to the mountains. 
Through the interveution of the Konak the Cossack 
usually recovers his kindred at the cost of a mode- 
rate sum in silver rubles, or of some of his horses and 
cattle. If to this we add the advantage which the 
Cossack markets derive from the active traftie with 
the tribes beyond the Kuban, it may be on the whole 


conceived why the prevailing opinion of those whom 
long experience has acquainted with Caucasian affairs 
is in favour of keeping up the present system. 

This kind of friendship, however, although 
formally vowed and strictly observed within 
certain limits, in regard to Russians proper is far 
from extending to all circumstances usually in- 
cluded in the name : and a curious instance of its 
use and its limitation is given by Herr Wagner, 
which we have not space to extract. A Tscher- 
kess had been hospitably tended, when wounded 
and a prisoner, by a benevolent Russian phy- 
sician. The latter was some time afterwards cap- 
tured and carried off, with a Cossack servant, into 
the mountains. Here he recognized in one of the 
chiefs of the party his “ Konak,” the man he had 
formerly befriended. It soon appeared that 
he had been seized upon in order to save him 
from an intended massacre of the garrison of 
his post, which the Tscherkesses were about to 
attack. After the expedition, which succeeded 
in its object, was over, the doctor was released ; 
but his servant was made to pay a smart ransom 
of sheep and oxen before he was allowed to 
return to his family : and from this time forth 
the mountain-chief, a great Russian hater, broke 
off all intercourse with the doctor, and would 
pay no attention to his messages on behalf of 
other prisoners taken afterwards. The Circas- 
sian deemed the relation founded on a long 
series of benefits cancelled by the single act of 
kindness to his benefactor, and refused to 
open a new one with the subject of a detested 
power. 

It will have been observed that we have not 
generally described the Russians’ opponents in 
the Caucasus by the name of Circassians, com- 
monly used by Europeans as including the whole 
mountain population in arms there. ‘This, so 
used, is an erroneous designation; the Tscher- 
kesses (Circassians) being only one of several 
tribes occupying that region; amongst which 
tribes great differences of habits, form, charac- 
ter, and speech prevail; so that the rhetorical 
figure of pars pro toto has been abused on this 
occasion to a degree only to be explained by our 
ignorance of the races inhabiting the Caucasus. 
The error is extreme as regards the events of the 
last six years, during which period the Circas- 
sians proper have ceased to take a distinguished 
part in the strife——which has moved farther 
eastward, towards the line of the Terek: and 
the people whose exploits have lately excited 
admiration are the T'schetschenzes, a distinct 
clan; whose leader, the famous Schamyl, has 
for some time past been the only chieftain able 
to assail the Russian territory with any consi- 
derable body of warriors. The means to this 
power he seems to have acquired not in virtue 
of any usages of the disunited tribes of this 
region. These are averse from any long concert, 
each class acting independently under its own 
head, and admitting of no union for warlike pur- 
poses but for the moment and for some par- 
ticular foray; so that the population, on the 
whole, is by nature loose and inapt for subor- 
dination or combined plans of any kind. If 
Schamyl has succeeded at times in effecting a 
general scheme of operations, and always ex- 
ercises a certain influence not only in his own 
clan, but over others also, this supremacy is 
due to his personal gifts, and also, it seems, to a 
relation of a guasi-sacred character in which he 
stands to the Mohammedans of the Caucasus. Of 
this Herr Wagner gives a slight glimpse in the 
following passage, written from Wladikaukas, 
—which also throws accidental lights on some 
points of Russian military life.— 

Amongst the soldiers who were appointed here to 
the service of travellers (those, namely, who are pro- 
vided, as Wagner was, with an Imperial pass, or 
| padaroschna) “ there was a Polish Jew, who spoke 








German. The acquaintance with this Man, why 
origin was visible at the first glance, was of . 
consequence to me ; for he had lived three st 
the interior of the great Tschetschina” (region of th, 
clan of Tschetschenzes) “as a prisoner, had ts 
slave to Ackwerdi Mahmoud the Miirige 

had often seen Schamy1; and was thus enabled tog. 
me much information respecting his personal habs 
and appearance, as also respecting the Miirids aj 
the manners and way of living of the Eastern tribg 
generally. Unfortunately, however, the map ls 
already remarked of this elass of reporters, ] was by 
scantily endowed with the faculty of observatioy 
and his intelligence chiefly consisted in a tolerable 
share of cunning and dissimulation, to which in jy 
he owed his escape at last from slavery. He by 
had much to endure, especially in the first petiod 
of his bondage, before he had learned to understaaj 
the language; was set to hard work and bitterly 
pinched with hunger, and was so often regaled wig 
blows, that he almost jelt himself happy to be ong 
more among the Russians. Indeed, as a manial 
soldier, he was less wretched here than most of the 
others; since the pretty face of his young wifehad 
secured him the patronage of some of the saf 
officers, and the musketeer Isaac was not particularly 
afflicted with jealousy. In order to assist his 

a little, and to set bis heavy tongue in motion, | 
treated this Jew to a couple of glasses of excelleat 
arrack :—whereupon, in truth, he grew more loqu. 
cious every moment. The particulars I obtain 
from him of the condition of the district, and espe- 
cially of its energetic chieftain, will be preserved for 
further communication. Thus much, however, be 
comes clear enough to all who have conferred with 
men who have seen Schamy! with their own eres: 
viz. that it is quite out of the question to think of 
this stout leader as of one of the class of Arab Sala. 
dins or Scotch Rob Roys. He has, in eommon with 
Abd-el- Kader, fanatical zeal, a warlike spirit, priestly 
eloquence, an exact knowledge of his people, 
steadfastness and the talent of a thorough parti 
chief: — without possessing his natural suavity 
character, his profound sincere piety, and the culty 
of the marabout: —or having ever had the least 
impulse of that magnanimity and true nobility of 
mind which the Arab chieftain has displayed on 
more than one occasion. 

Without attempting an account of the various 
clans, tribes, or races, as the case may be, that 
now inhabit the Caucasian range, we may 
name some of the most considerable; refer- 
ring the reader who wants more information 
on this subject to the second volume of the 
work before us, in which there are chap 
ters especially devoted to it. Along the 
western extremity of the chain are found the 
Ossetes (these a half-subdued race, said to he! 
pure Indo-Germans) the Ubiches, Tschigetes, 
Guanetes, and the Tscherkessen (our Cireas+ 





sians). Further eastward are the Awars, In 
gusches, Tschetschenzes, Lesghis, Kubetes, and 
other scattered clans : — some of which speak 
dialects wholly different from the Adighe lan 
guage, which, however, is that of the most 4 

tinguished of the tribes above mentioned. The 
origin of all or any of these populations a 
pears to be uncertain; as their languages a 
scarcely known, and their abode, as we have 
seen, is closed to peaceful inquiries. This, how- 
ever, seems probable at least, viz. that they have 
been drawn thither from various branches 0 
two, if not more, of the distinct sub-families 0 
mankind—the Aramaic and the Slavonian 
with a possible admixture of Mongolian descen 
in some quarters. So little, however, 38 yet 
known of the ethnology of the Caucasus, . 
in the most modern classification of races * 
has been thought expedient for the present 10 
include the whole of its various inhabitants @ 
a special denomination, for want of a -_— 
reference to their true affinity or origm. 





* These Mirids are a special class of nobles distingwish 
by religious or fanatic zeal, which imparts to the rT 
with the Russians in this quarter the character 
sacred war. 
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oo 
the meanwhile, as so much use has been made 
poth by the scientific and the unlearned, 
iy Cuviers and Disraelis, of the term “ Cau- 
asian,” it may be worth noting, that of the pre- 
gent occupants of the Caucasus none can with 
any likelihood be regarded as representatives of 
3 parent race :—and further, that ethnologists 
are now pretty well agreed in rejecting the idea 
of the Caucasus itself having ever been the 
cradle of those families of mankind which have 
been designated by its name. ; ; 

Of the nature and situation of those warlike 
tribes who now maintain its fastnesses against 
the weight of the Russian empire we obtain, on 
thewhole, from Herr Wagner a more lively and, 
ys we have said, we believe a juster idea than 
has been afforded by the notices hitherto pub- 
Jished respecting them. In his account we 
ge them with a mixed character as well as a| 
mingled blood, both containing some of the 
fnest elements of human nature ; but each 
largely tinctured with barbarism. They are 
peither the fabulous heroes of Urquhart, nor | 
the savages of Engelhardt and Parrot; but 
quel as well as brave; covetous. while capable 
of generosity ; and owing their chief distinction 
to an indomitable love of independence. That 
this trait, in itself noble enough, does not abso- 
lutely include all the noble virtues, might suffi- 
ciently appear from the single fact of the traffic 
which these mountaineers have long carried on 
with the Turks for the sale of their female chil- 
dren. It is, however, but fair to add that the 
gdious character of this trade is somewhat 
mitigated when we observe the hardships on 
the one hand to which the women are con- | 
demned in the precarious life on the moun- | 
tains, and on the other the condition of the 
save girl in the harem of the wealthy Turk, 
—sch only being able to indulge in the luxury 
of Georgian or Circassian handmaids. It may 
aso be said that the Mohammedan virgin has 
in no case the disposal of herself; and that | 
a far as her reception of a husband is con- 
cemed, the choice must be tolerably indifferent 
between one stranger and another of the same 
rligion. Still, however we may soften it 
down, the feature is revolting, and quite incom- 
patible with any notion of true heroism in the 
people among whom it is found. 

The contents of Herr Wagner's two volumes | 
aeso full of matter that we are not able to give 
een a hint of all the interesting topics they 
entam. Among these are very minute and 
graphic accounts of the Cossack settlers on the 
lines of the Kuban and Terek ; and notices of the 
sveral Russian officers who have distinguished 
themselves for the last ten years in various 
ways and with various success in the warfare 
{the Caucasus. We have lively and seem- 
ugly impartial accounts of Grabbe, Baldinin, 
Yermoloff, Nestoroff, Sass, and of the most 
tuinent of all, whether as soldier or adminis- 
tator, Woronzow. 




























war, eccentric individual characters, or of 
vil or military features of the Russian sys- 
tm,—among which the almost insane desire that 
t encourages for rank (7schin) and the orders 

t attach to it, come curiously to light, with 
her characteristic matters. There are, more- 
wer, some detailed accounts, gathered from 
Yewitnesses, of the chief military expedi- 
Yous of late years; which give a graphic pic- 
we of the mountain warfare, and fully justify 
© opinion, with which Herr Wagner con- 
cudes his narrative, that the power of resistance 
Svery far indeed from being yet exhausted in 









































to the strilt defenders of the vast natural fortress of the | 
paracter of 4% “leasus,—and that all the might which Russia | 






could bring against it will not be able to effect 


| tent to pass over altogether what he says of 


| Fiction.” 


| telling why he wrote this book, and where- 


any speedy conquest of its people so long as 
they retain the indomitable spirit and the 
rooted abhorrence of Muscovite slavery that 
now certainly animates them. 

Of the Cossacks of the Line, and of the re- 
markable exemption from the general severity 
of its rule with which Russian policy still treats 
this warlike advanced guard, much is said; 
and as Herr Wagner was here in intimate con- 
tact with the objects he describes, it is of a kind 
well worth saying. 

His description, too, of the scenery, &c. of 
the passes into Georgia, amidst which on either 
side he “ peeped and botanized’”’ for several 
months, is extremely interesting; but as we 
have not had room to name half of what he 
has reported of living objects, we must be con- 





inanimate nature, although the field is almost 
virgin and his gleanings in it are valuable and 
well presented. 





Memoirs of my Youth. 


By A. de Lamartine. 
Simms & M‘Intyre. 





Tue “insane prophets of the tribe of Rhodo- 
mont’?— who, having written and (what is 
worse) printed “ill tales” in three volumes, 
become rabid if we decline to enthrone them | 
as Scotts and Bulwers—might be totally igno- | 
rant of the existence of the terrible shilling 
volumes of which M. de Lamartine’s ‘ Memoirs’ | 
make one. In these, for one-thirtieth of their | 
price the reader receives a select romance by 
an approved hand, in place of the indigestible 
literature for his rejection of which the Critic 
must abide the artillery of hard names—for- 
tunate if when the terrible missiles have swept 
over him he be found still alive and upright 
with the pen in his hand! These ‘ Memoirs’ 
belong to a “ Parlour Library of Instruction,”’ 
which is to match the “Parlour Library of 
Truth to say, however, M. de La- 
martine in them is more romantic than auto- 
biographical—possibly the most romantic when 
he is the most autobiographical. His preface, 


fore he consented to the fewilleton form of its 
original publication, is wrought up with that 
true scenic sentimentality in which, as we re- 
cently observed, the French at once so largely 
excel and differ so widely from ourselves. 
And we must not conceal from the reader as 
yet unacquainted with their contents that the 
‘Memoirs’ bear a sadly-sweet but somewhat 
faded family likeness to the souvenirs of M. de 
Chateaubriand. The similarity of manner be- 
tween the two writers will be revealed by the 
following picture.— 

“On the banks of the Sadne, ascending its course 
a few leagues from Lyons, stands in the midst of 
villages and green ficlds, on a little ascent, scarcely 
swelling above the level plain, the small but graceful 
town of Macon. Two gothic spires, decapitated by 
the revolution and sapped by time, attract the eye 
and furnish food for the thoughts of the traveller 
who descends the river towards Provence or Italy, 
on the deck of one of those steamers which constantly 
furrow the surface of the stream. Selow these 
remains of the ancient cathedral, extend, for about 
half a league, long rows of white houses and lines of 
quays, on which are landed and shipped the merchan- 
dise of the south of France and the produce of the 
vineyards of Macon. The upper portion of the town, 
which is not visible from the river, is abandoned to 
silence and repose. One would be led to fancy it 
some Spanish town. The grass springs up in sum- 
mer between the pavement, whilst the lofty walls of 
old convents throw a deep shade over the narrow 
streets. A college, an hospital, several churches, 
some restored, others fallen to decay and serving as | 
store-houses for the coopers of the district. a large 
square, planted at the opposite extremities with 
linden-trees, where the children pursue their sports 
and the old men seat themselves in the sunshine in 





fine weather; long suburbs of low houses, which 
wind up the ascent leading to the top of the hill 
where the high road branches off; some handsome 
residences, which look on one side towards the 
town, whilst the other is buried in the country and 
luxuriates in verdure; and, in the environs of the 
place, five or six mansions or country seats, almost 
always shut up, which are inhabited in the winter by 
the old families of the province—such is the aspect 
of the upper town. It was the quarter of what was 
in former times called the noblesse and the clergy; 
it is at present the quarter of the magistracy and of 
the rich proprietors. It is the same everywhere: 
populations descend from the heights to labour, and 
again ascend to take repose. They shun the noise 
as soor as they have secured the means of spending 
their days in comfort. At one of the angles of the 
square, which before the Revolution was a rampart, 
and which still retains its former name, stands a 
large and high house, pierced with a few windows 
here and there, the lofty walls of which, massively 
built, but blackened by the rain and mouldered by 
the sun’s heat, have been bound together for more 
than a century by huge iron keys. A wide and lofty 
door, approached by an entrance of two steps, gives 
admittance to a long vestibule, at the farther extre- 
mity of which a massive staircase of stone glitters in 
the sunshine which streams on it through a colossal 
window, and mounts from story to story, serving as 
an xpproach to numerous and extensive apartments. 
It was in this house that I was born.” 

It is curious how little of reality is brought 
to the eye or the mind by descriptions like the 
foregoing—affectedly precise though the mark- 


jing of its forms and felicitously chosen though 


its language be. After several pages devoted to 
the recollection of his own amiability, innocence 
and personal beauty when a boy, and to the 
great virtue and piety of his mother,—all bio- 
graphical plan or connexion seems cast to the 
winds, and the writer mounts the J/ippogryff 
trained in the manége of Rousseau which a 
few weeks since we watched him riding in 
‘Raphael’ [ante, p. 63].—In ‘Graziella,’ he 
treats us to another love-tale of the quality 
which we have no need to characterize. It is, 
generally, not the healthiest point of either a 
man’s existence or a poet’s career at which 
the cacvéthes of confessing seizes on him,—and 
this would seem to have been felt by our author. 
But the style of the imaginative revelations into 
which M. de Lamartine escapes is not “a true 
thing.” There is attitudinizing in the nowrellette 
as well as in the mémoire :—what is more, atti- 
tudinizing belonging to a bygone school of 
graces and gestures.—These things, however, 
do not prevent the volume before us from being 


| interesting after its kind. 





Introductory Lectures delivered at Queen's Col- 

lege, London. Parker. 
Queen’s College, in Harley Street, is founded 
to give girls a rational education. It took its 
rise in the formation of a Governesses’ Institu- 
tion, of which it is an extension; it has had 
great success,—and already one or more similar 
undertakings are in contemplation. Whether 
it shall settle down into a day-school for girls 
under sixteen, or shall be the means of promoting 
a demand for education subsequent to that which 
is given at school, remains to be seen,—and 
depends upon the question, how far and how 
fast a silly prejudice can be conquered. 

3etween the time of leaving school and that 
of taking the cares of a family, there is a period 
in the life of a very large number of young 
women in the middle classes which is filled up 
in all manner of ways. Some pass it in music 
and drawing; and having taken the degree of 
accomplished under their governesses—say B.A., 
barely accomplished — contrive by their own 
exertions to achieve the further step of M.A., 
much accomplished. Others make parties and 
visits do the work of filling up their time. Not 
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a few labour hard to acquire knowledge, under 
such disadvantages as only themselves can 
know ; advertisements their only guide for 
procuring books,—or at most the advice of some 
“very clever man” who visits at the house. 
Now, it is on this last class of young ladies 
that it depends at this moment whether or 
no by association they shall procure such 
means of study at a low price as they cannot 
now command at any. If from any silli- 
ness on their parts, or on that of their friends, 
the experiment which is now on its earnest trial 
should end in the establishment of nothing (not 
but what that would be much) more than good 
day-schools for their younger sisters, they will 
have to remember with sorrow the loss of the 
advantages which they will one day see their 
daughters enjoying. For, there can be no 
question that the time is coming when institu- 
tions for the education of girls, giving that sort 
of sound teaching which at present is found 
only in those intended for the other sex, will 
abound in our citiesand towns. We have heard 
that Queen’s College has been much frequented 
by grown-up young women. So far good :—there 
are enough, then, of this class to make one col- 
lege thrive. The question is whether the dis- 
position to seek instruction will maintain several 
more, 

The Queen’s College by no means starts on a 
basis of exclusion of lighter studies. Music, 
including its theory, is learnt in classes,—and 
drawing also. Hear the Rev. F. M. Maurice, 
in the first of these addresses. He treats what 
are so often made only accomplishments as 
having a higher end; and he is so far right, — 
though we must own we cannot go quite his 
length. 

“ As T have alluded to accomplishments, and may 
have appeared to disparage them, I would touch 
first upon two subjects which are often classed under 
that name, Drawing and Music. We should have 
proved our utter incompetency for the task we have 
ventured to take upon ourselves, if we had put the 
smallest slight upon these pursuits; if we did not 
give them the greatest prominency. I cannot speak 
tor my Colleagues, but I own for myself, that if we 
had been put to the hard necessity of rejecting all 
that is usually comprehended under the name of 
useful studies, and of teaching Drawing and Music 
efficiently, or of omitting these and teaching the 
others ever so well, I should, not without hesitation 
and deliberation, but at last, I think, very decidedly, 
have voted for embracing the first alternative.” 

The work before us is filled with the Intro- 
ductory Lectures of the different teachers. 
Without more particular description, we may 
say that as a whole they propound no limita- 
tion; their united sentiment is, that there is no 
reason why the female intellect should not be 
cultivated to the utmost possible extent for which 
female duties can give time. There is in one 
respect (and we do not mean in one respect 
only) an admirable sense about them. They 
waive altogether the question what women can do 
and ought to do :—in fact, they seem to say that 
the second is identical with the first, and the 
first a matter to be settled by trial alone. 

The point which they have thus left un- 
touched will be argued in many a drawing- 
room; and weighty will be the reasons advanced 
against a learned education for woman, by those 
whose traditions are from the folly of the 
Charleses and the Georges, which in this parti- 
cular darkened the wisdom of the time of Eliza- 
beth. But will any theory on the subject be 
as valuable as a good experiment? If two 
or three thousand women who have learnt 
to think while young should be scattered over 
the face of society, and if the results should 
be so far frightful to think of—if some few 
thousand men should be seen for one gene- 
ration with holes in their stockings and with- 





out buttons on their shirts—the ungarnished 
husbands of college wives—would the whole 
sex have been so irrecoverably ruined that 
there would be no possibility of retracing the 
step from knowledge back again to ignorance? 
Surely a strong and enlightened public opinion, 
speaking on a basis of well-ascertained fact 
through the mouths of the yet unspoiled majority 
of the female creation, might arrest the move- 
ment before the art of darning had absolutely 
vanished from the face of the earth. We speak 
of the dreadful contingencies and extreme 
cases which are brought before us by those who 
fear that what never has been is sure to bring 
about what never ought to be. And we meet | 
them as they should be met. When the new | 
London Bridge was contemplated, those who | 
looked at the future with timid spectacles pro- | 
phesied that the Thames would be fordable | 
dryshod at low water for want of the accustomed | 
dam. And they were properly answered and 
their minds were set at rest by the assurance 
that in that case the. New River Company had 
undertaken to supply the deficiency until the 
old bridge could be set up again. ‘ Never talk 
sense when nonsense will do as well,” is an adage 
which should be remembered by all who under- 
take to answer the supposition that a good, 
sound, and even learned education necessarily 
disqualifies a woman for the superintendence 
of her household. 

Let us turn from this frippery,—and relieve 
ourselves by quoting the honest and manly 
declaration with which Mr. Maurice concluded 
his opening address. If an institution thus 
started, and proceeding on the terms here laid 
down, do not achieve great good, then we have 
mistaken the times we live in.— 

“We do not ask you not to suspect us of wrong 
religious sentiments because we profess only to teach 
the Bible. If you have not confidence in us on 
other grounds, you will be very foolish to give it us 
on that ground. We may teach anything we please 
under the name and cover of the Holy Book; we 
shall teach whatever we think necessary for the illus- 
tration of it, without asking who are hearing us, or 
what their previous conclusions on the subject may 
be. We cannot please all. God forbid that we 
should make it our object to please any. I make 
this remark in reference to one department of the 
College; it applies equally to all. The teacher in 
every department, if he does his duty, will admonish 
his pupils, that they are not to make fashion or 
public opinion their rule; that they are not to draw 





or play, or to study Arithmetic, or Language, or | 


Literature, or History, in order to shine or be ad- 
mired ; that if these are their ends, they will not be 
sincere in their work or do it well. If you teach 
them otherwise at home, we shall try to counteract 
your influence, we must counteract it so far as our 
lessons are honest. But if we preach this doctrine, 
we should conform to it. We must not, by our acts, 
confess that public opinion is our master, and that 
we are its slaves. Colleges for men and women in 
a great city exist to testify that Opinion is not the 
god they ought to worship. All hints from those 
who send their children to us, or even from lookers- 
on, may do us good ; just as much good, or more, 
when they are ill-natured as when they are civil. 
We have asked a body of Ladies to become visitors 
of our College; they have kindly promised to com- 
municate between the teachers of it and the guardians 
of its pupils, 
favourable of us they may keep it to themselves; all 
complaints and censures we should wish to be in- 
formed of. But we do not promise to shape our 
course according to the suggestions we shall receive; 
we shall be glad to improve our practice every day, 
not to alter our principle. We have considered it, 
and mean, with God's help, to act upon it. And if 
any one should tell me, ‘Such notions are absurd; 
if the world agrees to avail itself of your lessons, it 
will demand your homage ; it will insist upon your 
following its maxims;’ I shall not attempt to combat 
an opinion grounded, it would appear, upon a know- 
ledge of English society, to which I make no preten- 


If they ever chance to hear anything | 


sion. I shall merely answer, ‘ If this College camp 
stand upon the condition of its teachers contin = 
to be honest men, by all means let it fall’ » ™ 

Rumours have reached us of an intention t, 
make the next experiment in the neighbourhood 
of Russell Square:—and further, that some af 
those who have been most active in the fom. 
ation of Queen’s College are giving their aid 
We hope it may be so: and we shall not fail, 
keep an eye upon thesytem. For the education 
of women is that of men and women begun ig 
the right place. 





Perils, Pastimes, and Pleasures of an Emigrant 
in Australia, Vancouver's Island, and Cqj. 
fornia. Newby. 

Tuis is a story—whether fiction or fact we knoy 

not—of a medical student, hot from the lecture. 

room and the streets of London, in quest of a 

settlement, socially and mentally. It has q 

liveliness of manner and an off-hand dashi 


| style of narration which will amuse if they {aj 
|to edify. 


The cruise, the intercourse with 
savages, the adventures of whale-fishing in the 
Pacific, the life at sea, and the state of “things 


| as they are” in Sydney, are all described in rapid 


lines and showy colours. The fault is, that the 
character of the papers is nowhere distinctly 
'expressed. Where to wonder and where merely 
to laugh the reader knows not. We are inclined 


| to think the letters real on their own evidence; 


but the fact should have been placed beyond 
conjecture. The following extract from the 
account of life in the capital of Australia wil 
be read with interest just now :—the convict 
question being uppermost at present. There is 
in the passage, we believe, far less of exagger- 
ation than from the careless and confident man- 
ner the reader may be led to suspect.— 

“A Jew in Petticoat Lane, who had been a 
notorious fence for years in London, at last carried 
his pitcher to the well once too often—in short he 
was nabbed and lagged. From the first he was quite 
aware that the scene of his future destiny would be 
laid in New South Wales; and he set about pro 

| viding for the change in the most business-like way 
| imaginable. He realized all he possessed, and had! 
| it placed to the account of his wife in one of the 
Sydney banks; and the day after he received his 
sentence, sent her forward to the colony to be ready 
for his arrival. Immediately upon his landing, his 
better half was ready with a petition to the Governor 
to have him assigned to her as a convict servant, and 
| as she had qualified as an householder, the assig 
ment was made to her as a matter of course. Indeed 
| a wife, if she had a family of children to back he 
| claim—and if she had not, she could easily borros 
| three or four brats for the occasion—rarely failed 1 
having her husband assigned to her; and thus the 
transported felon not only became his own mastef 
| but found himself in a place where he could emplo 
| the fruits of his past nefarious courses to more advan 
| tage than he could have done had he been allowed 
| to continue his career at home. The large and rapi 
| fortunes which these gentry have made in Sydne 
| would almost appear fabulous, even in the purliet 
of Capel Court during an epidemic mania for spect 
lation. The spectacle of a millionaire Emancipist 
by no means a rara avis; and from five to twent} 
thousand a year may be taken as the average income 
of the aristocracy of that worthy class. Indeed, - 
quite over-top the free and respectable inhabitan 
and the exhibition is the more glaring because 
| endeavour to revenge themselves for the noli me t 
gere of the untainted citizen, by the most a 
display of their wealth. You shall count hum 
of carriages-and-fours, barouches, landaus, &e, @ 
the race-course at Five-dock Farm ; and your cicero! 
in giving you an account of their proprietors 
only be giving youa catalogue of the most suce ‘at 
felonry of the colony. Still, in spite of their disp yi 
there is always the meanness of the parvenu amon? 
these gentry; for they will give anything to acqut 
a footing in the society of the free settlers, whom, 
the same time, they appear so ambitious of wr 
| shining. I know an instance of a wealthy emat! 
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sos, who had for a long time been endeavouring in 
ain to induce @ respectable draper to lend him his 
; ntenance, by taking a seat in his barouche ; 
. iring at last of being able to scrape an acquain- 
ene him, he turned his attention to a person 
-_ she same trade, but in more humble circumstances, 
in the way. He finally succeeded in corrupting 
bs virtue, and in enrolling one free settler on the list 
of his acquaintances, by the lavish expenditure of 
himself and his emancipist friends. It has often 
struck me that these people, who are certainly not 
exdowed with any excess of modesty, so rarely return 
to dazzle their old friends and enemies at home. I 
oly know one instance of the kind; and if the 
reception he ee ne aa — me ae 
y known, o not think that it would deter 
= from following hisexample. Master P—____ 
yas a very large horse-dealer in Lincolnshire, ran- 
sacking all the et in - en oe 
carriage-horses, and hacks, and, after making 
= cn rs of _them to great advantage 
amongst the gentry, within fifty miles of his stables. 
He was a master-hand at his craft, and had, notori- 
wsly, accumulated considerable wealth ; but one 
luckless (or, a8 it ultimately turned out, lucky) day, 
he happened to sell a horse at a high figure toa 
tleman who returned it as unsound, and, as our 
hero refused to return the money, a series of expen- 
sve law-suits was the result, in which he was finally 
dsomfited. Enraged at this issue of his shiftiness, 
be turned py | he —— into — — 
and procured a docket o nkruptcy to be struc 
~ him. His opponent, however, stuck to him 
lkea bull-dog, and palpably proving in the Bank- 
mptey Court that he must have made away with his 
property to defraud his creditors, he was prosecuted 
for the offence, convicted of it, and sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years. An assignee master, 
however—a large emancipist, stock and landholder— 
ws ready to apply for him as a convict servant on 
hisarrival, and with a large sum which he had saved 
‘out of the fire’ by ‘smashing’ at home, he purchased 
ashare of his sham-master’s business. Now, although 
they are very good judges of breeding horses in Aus- 
tralia, they knew nothing of training them to their 
paces,and making them up for market; and Sam 
P. possessed these peculiar qualifications to 
perfection. Before three years had passed, he and 
his partner became the largest exporters of chargers 
to India, where they always commanded enormously 
high prices, and where the breed of Master P. 
ad his partner had already grown high into repute, 
thove all others. At the expiration of eleven years 
P__— received a full pardon, and he returned 
bone with a large fortune. Instead, however, of 
meiking into his native place, like a returned con- 
ict, he entered it in an open carriazge-and-four to 
tle tune of ‘See the conquering hero comes,’ by a 
twple of braying bugles; and the same evening gave 
sumptuous feast to his old neighbours and friends, 
vhose flattering reception of him, I presume, must 
we imputed to their attributing his return with health 
ud wealth to the interposition of Providence in 
fivour of persecuted innocence! When I last heard 
ifhim he was enjoying all the pleasures and sports 
@acountry gentleman’s life, within a few miles of 
the stables which, before he left England, he did not 
tdain to clean out himself.”’ 
If the manner of this “setting forth” have 
ay attractions for the reader, much more by 
same hand is to be had by turning to the 
volume, The intending emigrant may find a 
weful hint or two among the account of “ perils,” 
~but the writer's information is neither exact 
fough nor sufficiently important to justify us 
I pressing the former to encumber his port- 
manteau, for its sake, with another book. 





The History of England during the Thirty 
Years’ Peace. By Harriet Martineau. Vol. 1. 
{Second Notice. ] 

Wary a new Parliament assembled, towards 
close of 1826, men were prepared to wit- 
¥ss an unusual parliamentary struggle. The 
‘watest was no longer between the Ministry and 
Opposition :—it was between the Canning 
don sections of the Cabinet. The restored 





despotic Government of Spain aided the enter- 
prises ef Don Miguel in Portugal. The Por- 
tuguese Ambassador applied to the British 
Government for the military assistance gua- 
ranteed by ancient treaties,—and a royal mes- 
sage was serit to both houses inviting Parliament 
to aid the King in maintaining “the safety and 
independence af Portugal, the oldest ally of 
Great Britain.” On the 12th of December, 
Canning moved an Address in answer to the 
Message; and delivered a speech the effect of 
which was never equalled in any deliberative 
assembly. It was felt throughout Europe. It 
excited the enthusiasm of both the Americas; 
and even now, in spite of the altered condition 
of the world, it cannot be read without emotion 
and a consciousness that it was worthy of its 
fame. It was felt by all that henceforth the 
contest between Canning and his foes must be 
deadly :—it was not foreseen how largely Death 
would influence the decision of the conflict. 
The Duke of York was removed from the con- 
test in January, 1827. His body was interred 
in the vaults of the royal chapel at Windsor,— 
and the pageant was cold and unimpressive. 
Not one of the spectators could have antici- 
pated that the fate of empires was involved in 
the circumstances of that funeral. Miss Mar- 
tineau’s description of the scene and its conse- 
quences is a passage that will live in all future 
histories of England.— 


“If those who attended that funeral could have 
seen their own position between the past and the 
future as we see it now, it would have so absorbed 
all their thoughts as that the body might have been 
lowered into its vault unseen, and the funeral anthems 
have been unheard. A more singular assemblage 
than the doomed group about the mouth of that 
vault has seldom been seen. In virtue of our sur- 
vivorship, we can observe them now, each one with 
his fate hovering over his uncovered head. He who 
was next to be lowered into that vault was not there. 
He was in his palace, weak in health and spirits,— 
relieved and yet perplexed that the course of govern- 
ment was simplified by the removal of his remonstrant 
brother, whose plea of nearness to the throne,—now 
so solemnly set aside,—had made his interference at 
once irksome and difficult to disregard. There would 
be no more interference now ;—no more painful 
audiences,—no more letters brought in with that 
familiar superscription. The way was clear now ;— 
but to what? Liverpool and Canning must settle 
that. If they felt that the Catholic question must 
be settled, they must show how it was to be done ; 
and they must do it. Liverpool and Canning! By 
that day twelvemonths, how was it with them ? 
Lord Liverpool was not at Windsor that night. He 
laid down his careworn head to rest, unaware that 
but a few more days of life—(as he considered life)— 
remained tohim. The body breathed for some months; 
but in a few days after this, the mind was dead. As 
for Canning,—his heart and mind were full as his 
noble brow shone in the torchlight. He well knew 
that it was not only his chief personal enemy who 
was here laid low, but the only insurmountable bar- 
rier to his policy! He saw an open course before 
him, or one which he himself could clear. He saw 
the foul fiend Revolution descend into that vault, to 
be sealed down in it with that coffin. He saw beyond 
that torch-lit chapel a sunny vision of Ireland tran- 
quillized ; and the hope rose within him that he 
might achieve a peace at home,—the sound peace 
of freedom,—as blessed as the peace which he had 
spread over the world abroad. And all the time, the 
chill and the damps of that chapel, dim amidst the 
yellow glare, with the night fog of January, were 
poisoning his vitals, and shortening his allowance of 
life to a mere span. Beside him stood his friend and 
comrade, Huskisson. They were born in the same 
spring, they were neither of them to know another 
moment of health after this chilly night service ; and 
their deaths were to be not farapart. What remained 
for both was the bitter last drops of the cup of life;— 
sickness, toil, perplexity, some humiliation and infi- 
nite anguish. Here, if they had known their future, 
they would have laid down all self-regards, all ambi- 











tion, all hope and mirth, all thoughts of finished 

work and a serene old age, and have gone forth to 

do and suffer the last stage of their service, before 

dropping into their untimely rest. These two had 

made no professions of grief about the death of the 

prince: they did not vaunt their feelings ; yet here 

they were, sad and solemn ; while beside them stood 

one whose woes about the loss of his royal friend, and 

about the irreparable loss to the empire, were paraded 

before all men’s eyes, and dinned into the ears of all 

who would listen. Here stood Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, beside the open grave in which he declared 

that the hopes of his country were being buried. Was 

he lost in grief?—his ready tears in fuller flow than 

ever ?— his soul absorbed in patriotic meditation ? 
‘Lord Eldon, recollecting °"—what ?—that he might 
catch cold—stood upon his hat, to avoid chill from 

the flags: ‘and his precaution was completely suc- 

cessful,’ If it had but occurred to Canning to stand 

upon his hat!—but he was thinking of other things. 
There were others for whom death was in waiting! 

and some for whom great labours and deeds were 

preparing in life. The troublesome opponent of 
Ministers, Mr. Tierney, who was to be found dead 

in his study before the next royal funeral ; and Lord 
Graves, who was to die by his own hand, under the 
provocation of royal vice or levity. And what tasks 

lay before those who were yet to live and work! 

Among the six dukes who bore the pall was he who 
was tosucceed to the highest military office now thus 
vacated: and Wellington himself no doubt thought 
this night that he was of one mind in the great 
political questions of the day with the prince whose 

pall he bore. No doubt he believed that he should, 
in his proper place, do what he could to exclude the 
Catholics, and to keep the conscience of the sove- 
reign fixed upon the Coronation oath, and his duty 
to Protestantism :—in his proper place, we say, 

because the duke spurned the idea of a military 

chief like himself taking civil office, and openly 

declared, with indignation at an unfounded rumour, 
that he should be mad if he dreamed of the Premier- 
ship. Yet, before this royal,vault should again be 
opened, Wellington was to be Premier, and use his 
office to repeal the disabilities of the Catholics. 
Truly, pledges and prophecies are dangerous things 
for statesmen to meddle with in times of transition : 
and it would seem to bea main feature in the mission 
of the honest and resolute Wellington,—honest and 
resolute beyond all cavil,—to prove the presumption 
of pledges and prophecies in times of transition. 
Then there was Peel, with the same work before 
him, and much more, of which he had not vet begun 
to dream ; and with the fate before him of losing 
his best-beloved honour—the representation of his 
University—and_ gaining several others,—any one of 
which would suffice to make an immortality. And 
there was Hardinge, the friend of both the deceased 
and the incoming Commander-in-Chief, who was to 
signalize his age in the history of India by his ad- 
ministration and achievements both of peace and war. 
And there was, as Chief Mourner, he who was to be 
the next King, and in whose reign was to occur that 
vital renovation of our representative system which 
will be to thoughtful students of a thousand years 
hence what Magna Charta is tous. What a group 
was here collected, within the curtain of the future, 
seeing nothing but the vault at their feet, and the 
banners of the past waving above their heads ; and, 
wherever they thought they saw some way into the 
coming time, seeing wrongly,—mistaking their own 
fancy-painting on that curtain for discernment of 
what was behind it. And behind that veil, agents 
work unheard ;—death at his grave digging,—and the 
people with their demands and their acclamations,— 
and the trumpet voice of conviction summoning pre- 
judice to the surrender. But what they saw not, we, as 
survivors, see ; and what they heard not, we hear ; for 
now that curtain of futurity is hung up over our 
heads as banners of the past ; and the summons of 
death, and of the popular will, and of individual 
conscience are still audible to us,—not in their first 
stunning crash, but as funereal echoes to which those 
banners float. 


On the 16th of February Lord Liverpool 
was struck down by an apoplectic fit, from the 
effects of which he never recovered. Miss 
Martineau deals out but scanty justice to the 
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memory of this minister. 
over the councils of this country during fifteen 
years, and kept in something like unity the 
most discordant and jarring elements within 
the same cabinet, must have been a nobleman 
of great, though he was not of brilliant, abilities. 
His chief deficiency was in moral courage. He 
was anxious to procrastinate, to conciliate, or 
to compromise ; but in all cases of difficulty he 
was most reluctant to decide. A consciousness 
that he must soon make a choice between two 
parties which he had hitherto held in even 
balance may probably have added to his anxie- 
ties; but certainly his greatest trouble arose 
from a consideration of the new position in 
which the death of the Duke of York had placed 
the question of Catholic Emancipation. 


| 


Mr. Peel had already announced to Lord 
Liverpool his conviction that the time had 
come when the Catholic question must be 
finally and satisfactorily arranged,— and had 
offered to retire from office so as not to offer 
any impediment to such a settlement. On the 
other hand, the Duke of York had written to 
the King recommending a re-construction of 
the cabinet which would exclude all who 
favoured the Catholic claims. The disaster of 
Lord Liverpool rendered some decision neces- 
sary. The King for a long time hesitated and 
temporized:—but at length Mr. Canning re- 
ceived the royal command to form an adminis- 
tration. 

So recent are these events, that many of the 
circumstances connected with them are fre- 
quently revived and made the theme of angry 
controversy. The most important facts con- 
nected with these disputes may be very briefly 
told. Several proprietors of boroughs, including 
three dukes of extensive influence who had 
given all their interest to the Government, 
heartily disliked Canning, but would have tole- 
rated his presence in the cabinet if the Duke of 
Wellington had been placed at the head of the 
administration. This was the arrangement 
most desired by the King,—who was chiefly 
anxious to have a Government sufiiciently 
strong to relieve him from all anxiety about 
affairs of state. It was sought by the court to 
bring over Mr. Canning to these views,—and 
induce himself to nominate the Duke. His per- 
emptory refusal offended Wellington’s friends, 
—and probably disappointed the Duke himself. 
This is the only feasible explanation of the 
latter’s replying to Canning’s invitation to him 
to retain his office by a request to know “ Who 
was to be at the head of the Government?” 
When Canning replied, as of course, that the 
person charged with the formation of the 
Government was understood to be its future 
head, the Duke resigned. 

Six other cabinet ministers sent in their re- 
signations nearly at the same time; but none 
of them have had their motives so severely ques- 
tioned as Mr. Peel. Miss Martineau says :— 

“Mr. Peel’s difficulty in this instance was a pecu- 
liar one. It arose from his being responsible in his 
office for the administration of the affairs of Ireland. 
He was disposed for a Cabinet divided on this ques- 
tion, as the House of Commons had just shown itself 
so very equally divided; and on almost every other 
question of importance, he was of the same mind with 
those of his colleagues who sat with him in the Com- 





mons. But he felt that he could not fill his place 
in the House as Irish Minister with any satisfaction | 
under a Premier who advocated a policy in regard 
to the Catholics opposite to his own. Such were his 
reasons, assigned by himself ina frank and admirable | 
letter to Lord Eldon, of the date of the $th of April. | 
He made no difficulty that could be helped, and | 
caused no embarrassment. He spoke to no one but | 
the King and Mr. Canning on the subject: and his 
intentions and feclings became known only by the 
King’s mention of them to the Chancellor. 








He who presided | curious circumstance that while Mr. ¢ 


‘anning was | 
telling the King that he believed an anti-Catholic | 


| Cabinet could be formed, and offering, in that case, | 


to retire, Mr. Peel was telling his Majesty that he | 
‘could not advise the attempt to form an exclusive | 
Protestant government ;’ and that he could not | 
he a party even to the attempt, if it should be con- 
templated.” 





We deem it but justice to add some further | 
elucidations. Mr. Peel had previously declared | 
to Lord Liverpool, as he did virtually to tne 

King, that perseverance in anti-Catholic policy 

was impossible,—but that personal and political 

considerations rendered him reluctant to take 

any official share in arranging the terms of 

Emancipation. He had fair pretensions to the | 
office of Premier himself. When Mr. Canning 
vas appointed to India, Mr. Peel was almost 
universally regarded as the probable successor 
of Lord Liverpool. Ifthe Duke of Wellington | 
should become Premier, these pretensions would | 
only seem to be adjourned; but if he consented | 
to serve under Canning, they would appear to | 
all the world to have been voluntarily resigned. | 
There was too much discordance between their | 
opinions, their connexions, and their political | 
position for Mr. Peel to stand in the same line | 
of inheritance towards Mr. Canning that he had | 
formerly occupied in relation to the Earl of 
Liverpool. 

Canning’s brief career as minister is strik- 
ingly delineated by Miss Martineau.— 

“ ‘The session lasted two months after the re-assem- } 
bling of Parliament on the lst of May. It was a| 
season of turbulence and rancour, which it was pain- 
ful and humbling to look back upon. The only con- 
solation is in the reflection that the disorder, though | 
it took the appearance of hatred between individual | 
men, was in fact a feature of the state of political 
transition. The Minister was the professed object | 
of the rancour, and it was he who sank under it: but 
not even he, with all his powers, and all his attributes 
of offence, could have had such perturbation at another 
time and in another position. The real conflict was 
beween old and new principles of policy, and the 
wounds which men received were as representatives 
of those principles. In as far as Mr. Canning could 
keep this truth before him, he was able to bear what | 
was inflicted, but he could not always keep it in full | 
view. Perhaps no man, of any temperament, could 
have done so; and it was not to be expected of one | 
so sensitive as he. Yet he might have got through | 
if he had had any fair chance of health: but he had 
been ill ever since the funeral in that cold January 
night, which had been nearly fatal to many besides 
himself. Now, feeble and exhausted, he was to ex- 
perience no mercy. Those who had differed from his 
former politics, and those who detested his present 
aims; all who had suffered under his sarcastic wit; 
all who were disappointed that he had overcome his 
late difficulties; all who were jealous of a ‘ political | 
adventurer’ having risen over the heads of the aris- | 
tocracies both of birth and of political administration, 
stimulated one another to insult,and overpower, if they 
could, the Minister who stood exposed to all attacks— 
incapable of aid, because himself so immeasurably 
greater than all who would have aided—as than all 
whoattacked him. During the remainder of the session 
he was a lion at bay. The lion may turn a flashing 
eye upon his hunters, and shake the woods with his 
roar; but a sufficiency of wounds must prostrate him 
at last; and so it was here. Here were the flashing 
eye, the indomitable valour, and the thundering 
utterance, under which the assailants quailed for the | 
moment. But the powers of life gave way; and, in 
a little while, only the silent ghost remained in the 
old haunts to call up the awe and remorse which | 
were now too late. It is universally agreed that 
personality and insult were never before so rank in 
any assembly of English gentlemen as now, during 
the two months following Mr. Canning’s accession to 
the Premiership.” 








To one opponent of Mr. Canning, the late | 
Earl Grey, Miss Martineau has done some in- 
justice. Between these statesmen there had 


It isa‘ been a feud of twenty years’ standing; en- | however, never was questioned. There 









































































































































venomed by sallies of wit, epigram, and he a 
poon on one side — by reprisals of Scom, dk, a 
fiance, and disdain on the other. Lord Gre Pr ted C 
believed his own political life to be closed: ME yorth.” 
dearest and most trusted associates had joing We pi 
the new ministry, and he sat almost alone » gdministr 
the opposition benches surrounded by adv gnoke © 
saries with whom he had no sympathy. |t = agree wit 
the deep melancholy, the resigned calmness ¢ ortance 
his memorable speech which rendered its in fe Mr. Hus 
vective so telling and so cutting. It was aptly friends te 
compared by a foreign writer to “the frogs Jington. 
wind, which chills, benumbs, and renden fit easy fron 
powerless.” It touched the minister with the forced to 
icy finger of death. Canning paid a hear, public est 
penalty for the spirit of contempt which yaf™ to notice 
the least worthy attribute of his genius. It muff false attit 
at last in deadly conflict the loftier spirit of kisson ha 
| scorn,—and perished in the contest. Although I the reped 
we do not agree with all that Miss Martineay ff that Peel 
has said in her fine eulogy on Mr. Canning, wef Stil, it is 
must quote part of it for the sake of the great fm defence 


philosophic truths that are mingled with the not ventu 





































panegyric.— «Those 
“It would be a curious speculation,—but it js on fy knowing h 
not in our way at present,—what Mr. Canning would ff value of h 
finally have been and have done, if the great European acquit him 
war had lasted to the end of his life. His glory in thing in th 
our eyes is mainly that he was the Minister of thy —of ever) 
Peace: his immortality lies in his foreign policy jj ment -—b 
by which Peace was preserved and freedom esta in general 
lished, in a manner and to an extent which the po Those whc 
tentate of the world of mind is alone competent tof about Tes} 
achieve. Czars, emperors, kings, and popes, may ji UP the gi 
make peace one with another, in a mechanical and difficulties 
therefore precarious manner; and this is all that, aq themmport 
the princes of the earth, they can do. The princes of which | 
of the wider and higher realm of mind can do what Were educe 
Canning did,—spread Peace over continents, andj that he w 
the great globe itself, vitally and therefore perms-—m before he 
nently, by diffusing and establishing the principles he could e 
| of peace. Of a History of the Peace, he must bey deed to 
the hero. In a state of war he must have beenjy managed | 
something great and beneficent ; for his greatnewfy his secessi 
was inherent, and his soul was—like the souls of all the Cabin 
the greatest of men—benign: and his power,—the his need a 
prerogative of genius,—was paramount as often asgj ™§ 0 put 
he was moved to put it forth. Without being able vell aware 
to divine what he would have done in a state of con. 0 privat 
tinuous war,—without daring to say that he would had oft 
have calmed the tempest in its wrath as effectually Mhons. 
as he forbade it to rise again,—we may be assured ght mon 
that he would have chosen to do great things, and sted the « 
have done what he chose. One of the strongest™ ®#g mor 
evidences of Mr. Canning’s power is the different Tom this 
light in which he appeared to the men about tad few b 
him and to us. His accomplishments so brilliant, his ages of 
graces so exquisite, his wit so dazzling, that all ob- struggle 18 
servers were completely occupied by these, 8 as to lowed by i 
be almost insensible to the qualities of mind which Miss | 
are most impressive to those who never saw his face, elects of 
To us he is, as Lord Holland called him, ‘the first & over its ¢ 
logician in Europe.” To us he is the thoughtful, calm; 8 We yent, 
earnest, quiet statesman, sending forth from his office fan eve 
the most simple and business-like despatches, as free «S5 “ 
from pomp and noise as if they were a message from ORs ~~ 
some pure intelligence. We believe and know all * — a 
that can be told of his sensibility, his mirth, and the ian > 
passion of his nature: and we see no reason ose 2 
doubting it, as, in genius of a high order,—in Fox, itty in 
for instance,—the logic and the sensibility are 80 Co oa 
timately united, that in proportion as the emotions _ 
kindle and glow, the reason distils a purer and a yet hy = 
purer truth. But to us, to whom the fire 1s oul, sal whit 
there remains the essence; and by that we judge him. Aik - a 
We hear of his enthusiasms, kindling easily at al a 
times, but especially on the apprehension of grt Yackle 
ideas: but what we see is that no favourite ideas led aCeheh, 
him away from a steady regard to the sealiion f® ad < 
| time. We hear of his unquenchable fancy; ‘ater ce!” 
see that it never beguiled him from taking a sta! him: h 
| manlike view of the society spread out below him, wal” * 
and waiting upon his administration ve = oe ee ; 
of the government. He was one of the most p sninst by 
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tical of statesmen: and herein lay one of the vem 
indisputable evidences of his genius. His gen 
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were men who disparaged genius itself in its | 
- tion to polities: but there were none who 
purer Canning’s having it,—whatever it might be 
~. pass over Lord Goderich’s miserable 
administration, and its disappearance in the 
smoke of the Battle of Navarino ; — and we | 
agree with Miss Martineau that too much im- 
ortance has been assigned to the consent of 
Mr. Huskisson and other of Mr. Canning’s 
friends to take office under the Duke of Wel- 
lington. ‘Their position in the cabinet was un- 
asy from the very beginning; and they were 
forced to retire from it seriously deteriorated in 
ublic estimation. Miss Martineau has omitted 
to notice the strongest illustration of their 
filse attitude in 1828 :—it was after Mr. Hus- 
kisson had delivered a powerful speech against 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 





that Peel adopted it as a ministerial measure. 
Gill, it is but justice to quote Miss Martineau’s 
defence of Mr. Huskisson, — though we shall | 
not venture to pronounce upon its efficiency.— | 

«Those who knew him well, and those who, not | 
knowing him, were duly sensible of the compass and | 
salue of his policy, understood his feelings so as to 
sequit him of every thing morally wrong;—of every | 
thing in the least questionable about personal honour; | 
_of every thing but uncertainty and error of judg- 
ment :—but they could not complain of the world 
in general for forming a somewhat severer judgment, 
Those who new the man understood his sensitiveness 
about responsibility.—his timidity about breaking | 
up the government of the country on account of | 
difficulties of his own. And those who appreciated | 
theimportance of his Free-Trade policy,—the charge | 
of which he could not depute to any one till some | 
yere educated up to his point,—could well understand | 
that he would bear with much, and hesitate long, 
before he would vacate a position in which alone 
he could effectually promote that policy. He seems 
indeed to have lingered too long; and to have mis- 
managed his method of retiring, so as to have made 
his secession look too much like an expulsion from 
the Cabinet; but those who knew his state of health, 
his need and desire of rest and travel, and his suffer- 
ing in public life since the death of his friend, were 
vell aware that his self-regards would have led him 
into private life long before. We cannot doubt that | 
he had often wished that he had followed his incli- 
mtions. Many and many a time within the last | 
tght months must he have wished that he had re-| 
ssted the desire of the King and Lord Goderich, and, | 
weing more clearly than they, remained abroad: and | 
fom this time,—this May, 1828,—he could have | 
ad few but bitter thoughts connected with the last | 
sages of his public career. His final ministerial | 
snuggle is a strange instance of strong impulse fol- 
lowed by infirmity of purpose.” 

Miss Martineau has recorded the strange 
eflects of the Clare election,—but she has passed | 
wer its strange events with but slight notice. 
We venture to quote a passage from the notes 
ofan eye-witness, — 


| 
| 


“Some strange events occurred. Sir Edward 
O'Brien assembled his tenants to march in a body 
to the hustings and vote for Sir Edward OBrien. 
Father Murphy, of Corofin, met them, harangued 
tem, and placing himself at their head, led them 
nto Ennis, where they all to a man polled for 
O'Connell, * Father Tom’ (the Rey. Mr. Maguire) 
"as equally successful with the tenants of Mr. 
Augustine Butler. One evening, at the close of the 
pill, while the crowd waited to hear the numbers 
‘anounced, a Catholic priest, realising in his appear- 
oe Sir Walter Scott's description of Habakkuk 
ucklewrath, in a sepulchral voice announced that 
2 Catholic had that day voted for Fitzgerald. Groans 
and cries of ‘Shame!’ burst from the crowd. ‘Si- 
ace said the priest; ‘the hand of God has struck 
im; he has just died of apoplexy. Pray for his 
mu! The announcement was correct; the man 
Was 80 affected at having voted, as he believed, 
‘gunst his conscience and his country, that he died 
‘wetim to agitated feeling.” 


All the great leaders of party, 


| 
even Lord} 


| respected him. 


Eldon himself, felt that the question of Eman- 
cipation was carried :—for no one was prepared 
for the only alternative, the re-conquest of Ire- 
land. The Duke of Wellington preferred a 
single, bold, and comprehensive measure to a 
system of gradual concession; and when he 
had made up his mind, there remained only one 
difficulty — the passionate resistance of the 
King. It is more than painful—it is absolutely 
humiliating —to read the history of George the 
Fourth’s conduct at this crisis ; his vacillations, 
his tears, his yieldings, and his imbecile resent- 
ments, as recorded in the letters of Lord Eldon. 
We approve of the delicate forbearance with 
which Miss Martineau has touched these mani- 
festations of worse than royal weakness; and 
hasten to consider the unforeseen evil produced 
by one ministerial concession to the King’s 
resentments—the refusal to allow Mr. O’Con- 
nell to take his seat for Clare. We have said 


| something about the first Clare election ;—let 


Miss Martineau describe the second.— 

“ Mr. O’Connell was elected without opposition : 
but not for this was the language of his addresses and 
speeches the less violent and outrageous. He left 
not a moment’s doubt in the mind of any one of his 
intention to keep up agitation in Ireland, by means 
as indefensible in themselves as ever, while they had 
no longer the excuse of being the resort of a man 
under persecution. The atrocity of his language in 
regard to all English statesmen is scarcely credible 
now, even when the speeches themselves are before 
our eyes: and this incendiarism of course appears 
worse after his having shown how mild and moderate 
he could appear away from home,and among persons 
too enlightened to be animated bv violent language. 
He pledged himself to obtain the repeal of every 
thing objectionable in the new Act,—the disenfran- 
chisement of the Forties, and the checks upon the 
increase of monachism in Ireland. He promised 


every thing the Irish would liketo have, if the county of 


Clare would return him now: and among other things, 
the Repeal of the Union. From this time the ery 
of Repeal was Mr. O'Connell's tool for cultivating 
the agitation by which, in regard to mind, fame, and 
fortune, he lived. From this time he was dishonoured 
in the eyes of all upright men. Up to this time he 


| had had a good cause, and was truly the hero of it. 


There was many another good cause yet to be advo- 


| cated for Ireland, of which he might have been the 
hero,—of which he must have been the hero,—if 


he had had in him any thing of the heroic element. 
But from this time, his true glory was extinguished. 
He rose in influence, power, and notoriety, to an 
eminence such as no other individual citizen has 
attained in modern times in our country: but the 
higher he rose in these respects, the deeper he sank 
in the esteem of those whose esteem is essential to 
the establishment of true fame. Up to this time, he 
might be a patriot, though his methods were too 
much those of a demagogue: up to this time, he 
had a clear, definite, and virtuous aim before him, 
and he followed it to the point of success: but 
henceforward he professed aims which were not only 
unreal, but which he evidently did not expect that 
rational people could suppose to be real. Hence- 
forward there was no more stability, no more of the 
dignity which is involved in a noble cause :— he 
made men fear him, court him, groan under him, 
admire him, and (as regards the ignorant lower class 
of Irish) adore him: but from this moment, no man 
After his addresses at the second 
Clare election there could be no more mistake about 
O'Connell.” 

With the settlement of the question of Eman- 
cipation the public history of the reign of George 
the Fourth virtually closes. The great party 
which with little interruption had held the 
Government for about half a century was 
broken to pieces. The task of reconstruction 
was neglected ; for ministers seemed to believe 
that there was some elective affinity which 
would, in the course of a short time, bring them 
together again by their own natural impulses. 
No such tendency developed itself; and for 
about twelve months it was almost impossible 





to conjecture what new combination of parties 
would result from the confusion. This uncer- 
tainty was increased by the precarious state of 
the King’s health, which was known to be 
declining long before the fact of his illness was 
officially published. His death excited no sensa- 
tion. ‘The day of his funeral was made a holi- 
day by the citizens of London; and the homage 
of mourning in outward show was not accorded 
to his memory beyond the circles influenced by. 
court fashion. 





Juvenile Depravity. 1001. Prize Essay. By 

the Rev. Henry Worsley, M.A. Gilpin. 
Who ever thinks of reading a prize essay? A 
long experience of prize plays, poems, prologues, 
and essays has convinced the public of the folly of 
expecting excellence from such a mode of deal- 
ing with any subject, be it grave or gay. And 
the public conviction is right. How can it be 
otherwise? . The very terms of the proposal 
shut out the only men who are masters of the 
topic. Their time is wealth, their labour worth 
its price. They cannot enter the lists against 
all antagonists, “their own gained knowledge 
to profane,’’—and in the end submit their work 
to the award of a knot of three or five persons 
who have probably not the knowledge and the 
judicial faculty to enable them to pronounce a 
fair verdict. It rarely happens in such cases 
that the best composition is selected; so that 
out of the mediocrities who write in the first in- 
stance the arch-mediocrity is sometimes crowned 
and paid. The donor parts with his money, and 
the public get a bad book,—which they carefully 
neglect to read. 

So far, there is little harm done :—one side 
has its whim and the other its laugh. If 
this were the end we should have nothing to 
say about it. A man who has a theory to 
defend and a hundred guineas to spare may if 
he choose have a book written and printed in 
its defence—if he can do so innocently. But 
once again the question arises,—Is a man jus- 
tified in setting hands and minds to work for 
whose labour he does not propose to pay? In 
the case of this Prize Essay fifty-two competitors 
sent in papers. Admitting that the book now 
published was wanted,—still, more than fifty 
times the amount of labour required has been 
expended on it. It is no answer to the objection 
to say that the rivalry is voluntary—that the 
victims become such by their own act and will. 
It should be remembered how often in such cir- 
cumstances the “‘poverty and not the will con- 
sents.” The same defence was set up by the 
advocates of state lotteries—to which institu- 
tion prize essays are somewhat analogous; but 
is there no wrong in throwing temptation in the 
way of men likely to be lured into gambling 
with their money in the one case or their time 
in the other? 

There is an additional reason for the dis- 
continuance of the prize-offer in the fact to 
which we have already alluded, — that it is 
unfruitful and the reading world has lost all 
confidence in it. This argument, which tells 
against all prizes, tells against the one under 
notice especially. The subject of Juvenile De- 
pravity, its causes and its preventives, connects 
itself with theories of law, changes of manners, 
prison discipline, state education, and other 
matters; it is a subject which only a few men 
are masters of in allits ramifications. And these 
are just the men who would never think of 
writing a prize paper. A really good book on 
the subject would be useful,—but it must take 
altogether higher ground than is taken in the 
work before us. Mr. Worsley is only in part 

ay. 
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not want a luminous and exact exposition of the 
causes, consequences, and correctives of Juvenile 
Delinquency ; they wanted a book which should 
do its best to prove that Juvenile Crime arises 
from gin drinking. Theidea wasabsurd—and the 
result isa failure. The adjudicators of the reward 
appear to be conscious of this: for they inti- 
mate that they have given the preference to 
Mr. Worsley, not because he developes the 
soundest views, but because he agrees more 
completely than his rivals with the terms of the 
prospectus. The fault of the book—its petty 
way of looking at the subject—has gained him 
the prize. 

The reverend writer, a clergyman in Norfolk, 
has evidently no personal acquaintance with 
the condition of England: his ignorance of 
life in large towns is amusing. His account 
of the state of things in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts will astonish some of the people there. 
He is one of those who look back with regret 
upon the good old times when squires were 


“ignorant and well-bred, ’’—when landlords went | 


to town once in a life-time to be disgusted with 
the noise and dust of Fleet Street,—and when 
the poor had not learnt to drink strong waters. 
The building of towns has done all the mischief. 
Mr. Worsley paints the condition of England 
then and now; his authorities being Goldsmith’s 
‘Deserted Village’ and Mr. Disraeli’s satirical 
novels. Such innocence and amiability are quite 
bewildering in these Blue-book and statistical 
times. What appears, however, to frighten him 
most ‘ from his proprieties’’ is the fact of the 
operatives in towns getting such high wages: 
and he becomes almost eloquent in depicting the 
“bad results” which flow from such a course 
of corruption. Beef every day and pudding 
on a Sunday are irreconcileable with virtue 
according to his canons.—But it is wasting 
words to dwell further on the matter. Had 
Mr. Worsley understood his subject better he 
would probably not have written. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Owen Tudor: an Historical Romance. By the 
Author of ‘ Whitefriars,’ ‘Casar Borgia.’ 3 vols.— 
The “ cant of criticism” recorded hy Goldsmith—to 
wit, the Connoisseur’s remark that “ the picture would 
have heen better painted if the painter had taken 
greater trouble”—must be entirely reversed with re- 
gard to the romances of this author. They are over- 
crammed with incident and plethoric with passion. 
Events jostle each otherso closely that the form thereof 
is indistinctly apprehended, and the order of the 
procession is utterly broken: paroxysm neutralizes 
paroxysm (as fire extinguishes fire) by reciprocal 
fierceness. From the opening of ‘Owen Tudor,’ we 
had hoped for improvement in this respect. The tale 
begins orderly and well. The apparition of the wild 
Welsh chieftain at the English camp near St. Lo 
also the bravery with which he held the Ford of the 
Vire—are described with a gusto which lures the 
reader forward. But, alas! the charm breaks with 
the entry of the champion into Paris. There, the 
novelist for awhile treads the same ground and 
groups the same figures as Mr. Palgrave Simpson in 
his ‘ Lily of Paris; but, so far as the two pictures 
may be compared, the latter novelist has the supe- 
riority. We are flung “neck and heels” into the 
cauldron of discord, into the strifes betwixt the 
Cabochiens and Armagnacs, — finally ending with 
the storming of Montereau, the death of John of 
Burgundy, the arrival of Henry the Fifth of Eng- 
land in Paris, and his wooing and wedding of “ Ma- 
dame Catherine.” These public events, our Romancer 
tells us, were controlled by Hueline de Troye, the 
minstrel and physician’s daughter,—a “ White Devil” 
belonging to the well-known tribe of Fallen Angels, 
—to whose fatal love for the Welsh knight and 
his rejection of the same mav be attributed many 
frantic and fearful “ passages.” The power most largely 
shown in this‘ Owen Tudor’ is the power of accumu- 
lation :—quaint costly furniture, “ dresses and decora- 
tions,” are heaped together as if Sardanapalus’s self 





had commanded the pile; while in the scenes of storm | period which are placed over or under the 


and tumult the speakers rave themselves hoarse. It 
was not thus that Scott wrought up his effects in 
his French remance. With all the breathless haste 
and splendour of antique imagery, there was no con- 
fusion in his chronicle of the sack of the Prince- 
Bishop of Liége’s palace—none in his picture of the 
memorable feast given by Charles of Burgundy to 
the crafty Louis Onze, at which the news of Louis of 
Bourbon’s murder exploded. It is a pity that the 
writer, whom we must now leave, does not study 
temperance and selection;—since his powers of con- 
ception and of execution are considerably above 
mediocrity. 

Frank Forester and his Friends; or, Woodland 
Adventures in the Middle States of North America. 
By Henry William Herbert. 3 vols. — These 
volumes are made up of rhapsodies on the game of 
many kinds killed and bagged by a shooting party— 
of tales how the sportsmen devoured all manner 
of “succulent”? meats, and drank champagne as 
though it had been only so much well-water—with 
minute particulars about shooting-jackets, “ high- 
lows,” and game-bags ; the recitals and the receipts 
being sauced by the sayings of one Tom Draw, a fat 
Boniface at Warwick, U.S., who is parcel droll 
parcel deer-stalker,—and by the doings of Tim Mat- 
lock, a body servant to Harry Archer, who keeps 
his “canny Yorkshire-dom” intact even on Jona- 
than’s hunting-ground. The right place for a heavy 
review of this book would be one of the sporting 
periodicals. We—who, not being technical and sport- 
ive, can but treat it lightly — must content ourselves 
with stating that the feats and “ feeds” of “ Frank 
Forester and his Friends” are more fatiguing and 
satiating than inspiriting or appetizing. The mecha- 
nical mirth of a rattle wound up by clockwork be- 
comes, when the trick is detected, well nigh as dismal 
as the tick of a death-watch. 

The Course of a Revolution; or, The Parthenopean 
Republic. A Historical Tale of 1798, illustrative of 
the Tendencies of the Fraternity and Equality of 1848. 
3 vols.— We have so often been reminded of the dis- 
creditable stories of Nelson and Nelson’s Dalilah—of 
the Queen of Naples and her minister,—as to be dis- 
inclined to receive yet another novel based upon Nea- 
politan polities at the close of the last century—even 
if it come, as here, seasoned with the sentimentalities 
of Carbonaro romance. The preface tells us that 
this historical tale was written many years ago,—and 
the other day fished up out of “the Lethe of for- 
getfulness” with a view of making ‘98 prophesy to 
“48 as to the issue and result of republican “ ten- 
dencies.” Now, there would be small profit in our 
here lecturing upon political parallels. Suffice it to 
say, that with us distance and dissimilarity are no 
grievances when a fiction is in the case. Were the 
story exciting we would submit (if the author desired 
us) to a narration of the battle of Salamis—as com- 
pared with the Revolution at Stoke Pogis :—leaving 
to the Milnes who have the ear of the House and 
the Macaulays who are to write history the task of 
pointing out the futility of the simile. But we sus- 
pect that in the present instance the writer has not 
been sorry for a Revolution which gave him a pre- 
text for clearing his portfolio of certain dead matter. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
M.P., §c. on the Subject of Indian Railways. By 
an East India Merchant.—A tract strongly urging 
the formation of railways on a grand scale in Hin- 
dostan, and giving the history of all the official 
negotiations which have taken place on the subject. 

Mathematical Strictures. Part I1.—A_ book of 
arithmetical examples, without answers. A discus- 
sion in the appendix about the equation of payments 
seems to have suggested to the author to call the 
book a book of Strictures:—the consequence of 
which will be, that those who want examples will not 
think of it, and those who buy it from the title will 
be disappointed. 

A New Hebrew Lexicon. By the Rev. T. Jarrett, 
M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge.—The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Hebrew language, regarded as the parent of all the 
Semitic languages, is that its basis is a number of 
inflexible roots, consisting for the most part of three 
letters, which are modified by prefixing or affixing 
other letters. Its alphabet consists entirely of con- 
sonants, but points were devised at an unknown 





| 





e . . l 
a guide to their pronunciation. The omy 


divided into two classes :—Radicals, which never yan 
—and Serviles, which may disappear in the Course of 
grammatical inflexion. But as servile letters tar 
be radicals, or form part of the root of a Word, ; 
difficulty in fixing the root must arise when there i 
an uncertainty whether one or more of the ths 
letters of the root be serviles, or serviles employe 
as radicals. As nearly all the Hebrew Lexicon 
have the words arranged under their roots, sey 
technical aids have been devised to facilitate the 
learner’s search,—and the new Lexicon before Wis 
one of the many efforts made to afford such assix. 
ance. But, in the first place, the difficulty is great!y 
exaggerated. The Hebrew language has a yey 
limited vocabulary; it would be no great burthen tj 
the memory to learn all its roots by heart. 
the number of doubtful roots is diminished by the 
rules which show where servile letters must alway; 
be used as radicals; and, finally, there are few jp. 
stances in which the vowel points do not afford some 
clue to the discovery of the root. For these reasons 
we think that Prof. Jarrett has unnecessarily 
deranged the natural structure of the Hebry 
Lexicon, and that he has thus created a greater 
number of difficulties than he has removed, Up. 
qualified praise must be bestowed on Prof. Jarrett; 
Hebrew Grammar—which is well-arranged, simple 
and complete. His analysis of the Book of Genesis 
will be the most useful part of his work to Hebrey 
students; most of whom at present commence with 
the Book of Psalms, in consequence of the facilities 
afforded by Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica. The Pen- 
tateuch exhibits the Hebrew language in its greatest 
purity, with its marked features of profound con. 
cision, monumental brevity and yet lucid expression, 
which cannot be adequately rendered even by the 
most perfect translation. Mr. Jarrett has performel 
a most useful service by rendering this portion of 
Scripture as easily accessible as the Psalms, He 
has also the merit of preserving the picturesque and 
Oriental colouring of the original in his interpreta. 
tions:—a duty neglected by nearly all translators and 
lexicographers, with the exception of Cohen in his 
late edition of the Bible in Hebrew and French, 
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THE TWO WISHES. 

One morn upon a rocky steep, 

High up above the level earth, 
Two youths, escaped the bonds of sleep, 

Feit first ambition’s earliest birth. 
Aspiring o’er the tardy race 

bf common minds that height to reach 
Which towers above the commonplace, 

Each turned his glowing thought to speech. 


“ Brother I would,” the elder cried, 
“Like this high rock my fate might be— 
Commanding nations far and wide, 
And famed throughout eternity ; 
O’er grovelling minds and puny things 
In kingly power to soar and soar,— 
Mounting on still aspiring wings, . 
Forthshadowing God for evermore ! 
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ld I,” the younger said, 
pomp of lonely state ; 
4 simple wreath should crown my head, 
~ By simple goodness grown to great. 
Would that my soul—like yonder sun— 

Still blessing all, by all things blest, 
Her glorious race of love might run— 

God's poet from the East to West ! 

ish was heard. The years rolled by— 

3 time of youth fled past— 
And, changing with the changing sky, 

To men these brothers grew at last. 
The elder graced a kingly throne, 

In purple splendour full arrayed— 
The younger ruled by song alone, 

‘And reigned beneath the sylvan shade. 


Lesser in love than pride of power 
His iron sway the elder bore,— 
Till, wrought to madness, one dark hour 
Their fateful oath conspirers swore. 
Not less in power than pride of love, 
His truthful songs the younger sang,— 
Ti]] soon through every sylvan grove 
The lays of freedom loudly rang. 


Through many a grade of strife and wrong 
The Tyrant’s power and love declined ; 
Through many a golden sphere of song 
Still upward soared the Poet’s mind. 
Till came, at last, the avenging hour 
That broke for aye the Oppressor’s rod, 
That trampled down tyrannic power,— 
And crowned the Poet half a god. 


And still again the years rolled by ; 
And through a plain there went alone, 
With gaze towards the sunbright sky, 
The Poet—but the steep was gone. 
Shivered beneath the lightning’s shock, 
Whose bolt its massy bulk had riven, 
In crumbling fragments lay the rock, 
While beamed the noontide sun in heaven. 


Still high above the exalted hills, 
As on that wishful morn he shone, 
That sun his burning throne fulfills 
In love serene, sublime, alone. 
And lofty powers of earth that frown 
Unkindly on the mean below 
God's wrath still hurls in thunder down, 
"Neath Love’s eternal changeless glow. 
C. H. Hrrcurnes. 


«Not thus wou 
« Pursue the 


Rome. 





OXFORD EXAMINATION STATUTE. 

Tue discussions which preceded the submission of 
the above measure to Convocation were not so open, 
and did not excite so much interest, as those con- 
nected with the recent change at Cambridge. The 
battle itself was briskly contested, but its interest 
xems to have been confined within the University. 
Now that the smoke has cleared off a little, we find 
that party feeling was displayed in the contest: and 
thatthe voting in Convocation was but one more trial of 
strength between the Tractarians and their opponents. 
This is what the friends of the whole measure say; and 
they aver that a great majority of the Heads of houses, 
the tutors, and the heads of the public schools, were 
beaten by the organization of the Anglo-Catholics, 
a they delight to call themselves. How far the 
vhole defeat is to be attributed to this cause we 
cannot tell: but we are afraid, knowing what we do 
of the state of theological difference at Oxford, that 
there must be some truth in the statement. 

A very broad distinction has been thus drawn by 
the Universities between the Universities: at Cam- 
bridge, measures having for their object the advance- 
ment of education can be voted (there is no discus- 
son) on their own merits; at Oxford, theological 
differences prevent any such utilitarian mode of pro- 
ceeding. One great ground of the argument for a 
Royal commission of inquiry has’ been destroyed at 
Cambridge, and reinforced at Oxford. “We fore- 
&e,” says a journal which advocated the proposed 
measure, “ the clamour in favour of a parliamentary 
commission which will presently be raised, and we 
cannot deny the plausibility of the appeal.” Does 

ismean that the demand for foreign aid will come 


| measure from feelings of polemical zeal goes home 
| sad and half ashamed, and with little faith in the 
| future: while the man of reflection, whose reason 
| tells him that his views are derived from the lessons of 
experience, looks upon every exertion which is made 
against him as so much proof of his own strength 
and so much expenditure of an ammunition of which 
he knows the store is limited. Let those members 
of Convocation who feel that the glory, and perhaps 
the existence, of the University depends upon its 
reforms coming from within, set themselves to work 
to bring forward the same measure again. 

The following is an extract from the Church and 
State Gazette :— 


The numbers present are estimated at about 240 mem- 
ers i— 
Placeted. 

Vote 1. Three examinations instead of two, 197—23. 
jority, 174. 

Vote 9. That there shall be examinations for the degree 
in Litera Humaniores and Discipline Mathematice as at 
present, 173—25. Majority, 148. 

Vote 14. Candidates to attend two courses of Professors’ 
lectures in four years, 149—52. Majority, 97. 

Vote 10. That there shall be a roluntary examination in 
Natural Philosophy—(carried without the Vice-Chancellor 
conceding a scrutiny). 

Vote 23. No candidate to go out in honours who has ex- 
ceeded his twenty-first term—(carried without the Vice- 
Chancellor eonceding a scrutiny). 

Non placeted. 

Vote 3. Appointment of Moderators at the new examina- 
tion vested in certain Professors, 88—122. Minority, 34. 

Vote 5. The entire scheme for the New Examination, 
91—107. Minority, 16. 

Vote G. Honours to be awarded in the New Examination, 
90—117. Minority, 27. 

Vote 11. Introduction of Modern History, Politics, Moral 
Philosophy and Jurisprudence, 107—113. Minority, 6. 

Vote 13, Transfer of office of appointing Examiners for the 
Degrees from Proctors to Professors, 97—101. Minority, 4. 

Vote 15. The whole scheme of Degree Examination, 54— 
139. Minority, 85. 

The remaining votes were, many of them, withdrawn by 
the Vice-Chancellor, as rendered useless by the rejection of 
the 3rd, 5th, 6th, 11th, 13th, and 15th clauses. It is obser- 
vable that, with the exception of the 15th vote, all the 
rejected clauses fell through by small majorities only ; and, 
but for the votes of the extreme Tractarians who voted 
uniformly against every clause, the entire scheme for the 
new examination, the introduction of Modern History and 
Jurisprudence, and the desirable change of the appointment 
of the Public Examiners by a responsible board of Pro- 
fessors, instead of by Proctors, chosen by lot, as it were, 
from the herd of members of Convocation, would have been 
carried. We do not, therefore, despair of the well-affected 
members of Oxford retrieving their defeat. 


So far from despairing, we are confident that it 
rests with themselves whether they will win or not. 
In the House of Commons all the defeats except one 
would be looked upon as victories, if the cause were 
that of progress. And which is here the side of pro- 
gress we need not say:—the Tractarian party would 
themselves reject the word. 


Ma- 





SNOWY MOUNTAIN IN AFRICA. 
April 2, 1849. 

The announcement of the discovery which the 
Rev. Mr. Rebmann, of the Church Missionary 
Society, has made of a lofty mountain covered with 
perpetual snow in the parallel of Mombas in Eastern 
Africa—about 4° south of the equator—induces me 
to trouble you with a few observations with reference 
to the subject. 

Several years ago, Mr. Cooley wrote as follows :— 
“The most famous mountain of Eastern Africa is 
Kirimanjara; which we suppose, from a number of 
circumstances, to be the highest ridge crossed by the 
road to [the country of ] Monomoezi.”"—Journ. Roy. 
Geo. Soc., xv. 213. I have it in my power to state 
that the mountain discovered by Mr. Rebmann is 
named by him Kilimandjéro; so that it is no other 
than the “famous mountain” of which Mr. Cooley 
had thus heard. Its elevation cannot well be less 
than about 20,000 feet,—which is much higher than 
anything we yet know of in Eastern Africa; the 
loftiest peak of the mountains of Samen in Abessinia, 
Abba Y dred, being only about 15,000 feet above the 
ocean. 

Kilimandjaro is evidently the “white mouwatain” 
reported by M. d’Abbadie [ 4th., No. 1111] as having 





fom within the precincts of Oxford itself? It looks 
vey like such a prophecy. 

But perseverance is a near relative of moderation ; 
ad both are natural allies of good sense. Those 
vho have shown the second and third have only to 
‘uitwate the first and they are sure to succeed. The | 


hot temperament which has helped to crush a sound | 


been described to Baron von Miller's boatman on 
the Nile by Nikla, the King of the country on the 
banks of the Bahr el Abyad under 4° and 5° N, lat. 
“In my youth (said Nikla) I travelled a great way 
towards the south, and found there men white like 
Turks. I saw there the origin of the Bahr el Abyad, 
—so named (said the boatman): from a very large 





mountain whose peaks are completely white. The 
river threw itself from this mountain, which is called 
the White Mountain.” It is added, that “this 
boatman, who had visited Nikla four times in 
order to purchase ivory, had never heard of snow, 
and could not give an exact idea of the distance 
from Nikla’s country to the far-distant White Moun- 
tain.” The interval between Nikla’s country and 
the snow-capped mountain seen by Mr. Rebmann— 
from 4° N. to 4° S. lat.—is about 500 miles, which 
is not at all an unreasonable distance. This accords, 
too, with M. Werne’s statement, that the Bahr 
el Abyad comes from a distance of thirty days’ 
journey south of the extreme point reached by the 
second Egyptian Expedition up the Nile, which he 
accompanied. 

On a comparison of these various particulars, it 
seems to result that the Bahr el Abyad, the direct 
stream of the Nile, has its origin in Mount Kiliman- 
djdro, in or adjoining to the country of Mono-Moézi. 
I have on frequent occasions explained (see especially 
Edinburgh New Phil. Journ., xlv. 221, et seq.) that 
in the language of the Sawidhilis, or natives of the 
Zangebar coast of Eastern Africa, Mono means King 
and Moézi means Moon; and that it was from these 
people that Ptolemy derived his name of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon (Moézi), in which he placed the 
sources of the Nile—the lakes of that river being fed 
by the snows of those mountains, It is now shown 
to be more than probable that the words of the 
Alexandrian geographer will, after the lapse of 1,700 
years, be found to be true to the letter. 

This result in no way militates against the state- 
ment of Herodotus and other writers of antiquity 
that the Nile rises in the west. Two different main 
branches of the river were known to the ancients. 
The one of these is the Bahr el Ghazal or Keilah, 
with which Herodotus and others anterior to the 
time of Ptolemy were acquainted, and of which they 
heard from the natives of the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean; and its sources must be looked for to the 
west of Darfiir, towards Lake Tchad. The other 
is the Bahr el Abyad or White River; the know- 
ledge of whose sources and of the snowy mountains 
in which they are situate was acquired by Ptolemy 
through the Greek merchants of Alexandria trading 
with the east coast of Africa. 

The Church Missionary Record for February last 
(Vol. XX. p. 30, et seq.) contains a brief but very 
interesting account of Mr. Rebmann’s excursion to 
the mountainous country of Taita, situate about 
ninety miles to the west of the Missionary Station at 
Rabbay Empia (New Rabbay), near Mombiés. He 
was accompanied by only eight persons; and met 
with a very friendly reception from the natives in 
the interior. He states that “the character of the 
people is free from that savageness which would ren- 
der it unadvisable for one or two individuals only to 
reside in their country,—and rather displays much 
composure, gravity, and quietness, as is generally the 
case with people living in mountainous countries.” 

Hence there is every reason to hope for a favourable 
issue to Dr. Bialloblotzky’s Expedition into these 
regions. It may be permitted me to recall to the 
remembrance of your readers the plan of his journey, 
as settled with myself before his departure from 
England in June last. “Proceed ....to Mombdas 
on the east coast of Africa, in about 4° S. lat. At 
Mombis or in its vicinity make arrangements for 
travelling into the interior with a native caravan or 
otherwise. It is anticipated that a journey of about 
300 or 400 miles from the coast, in a direction between 
west and north-west, will bring the traveller to the 
edge of the table-land of Eastern Africa, at the water- 
parting between the basin of the Upper Nile and 
those of the rivers Lufidji, Ozi, (Pokomézi or Maro) 
and Sabaki, flowing eastwards to the Indian Ocean. 
On reaching the table-land, determine the southern 
limits of the basin of the Nile, or that extensive tract 
of Africa which drains towards Egypt; and visit, if 
possible, the sources of the principal streams which 
unite to form that river.” &e. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to find myself so 
much mistaken as to the distance of the eastern edge 
of the table-land from the coast,—which would now 
appear to be only about 100 miles, instead of 300 or 
400, as I had been led by various circumstances to 
conclude. And it is not less gratifying to know that 
Dr. Bialloblotzky will find so much of his work pre- 
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enjoy the inestimable benefit. I am, &e. 
C. T. Bexe. 
The Indian mail has just brought me news from 
Dr. Bialloblotzky. 
was at Muscat; whither he had gone on from Aden 
and Maculla,—and where he was looking for a vessel 
to take him to Mombas or Zanzibar. 





METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL LIBRARIES. 


them. Among these is the formation of a Metropo- 
would be free from the objections sometimes urged 
against the practice of lending the books of a great 


under the notice of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the Management of the British Museum, as well as 
of the Committee moved for by Mr. Ewart to inquire 
into the state of existing public libraries, I beg to 


on behalf of provincial public libraries, against what 
I consider would be a most unfair appropriation of 
national property. 

There have been far too many instances in which 
the provinces have been taxed for the benetit of the 
metropolis; and the tax-paying public are beginning 
to complain of injustice when local improvements, 
which in Manchester or Birmingham would be paid 
for out of local rates, are effected in London out of 
the national resources. The same principle would 
apply to the support of a Library, a Museum, or a 
Picture Gallery, were it not that concentration into 
one spot is incident to the very nature of each of 
these establishments; and as no place can be so 
proper as the metropolis, we are content that for a 
national object the national funds should be applied 
to support institutions the advantages of which are 
necessarily enjoyed by the inhabitants of London to 
a far greater degree than by those of the rest of the 
kingdom. 

But here the case is widely different :—52,000 
volumes of duplicate books, the property of the 
nation, have to be disposed of in such manner as 
may be found best calculated to aid the cause of 
literature and science in the community by whose 
funds the British Museum is maintained; and [ submit 
that the provinces have a fair claim to the appropria- 
tion of these duplicates, as their share of the literary 
wealth which their funds have largely contributed 
to accumulate. 

Of literary men in the provinces—of readers whose 
studies tend not merely to their own mental culti- 
vation, but to the augmentation of the common stock 
of knowledge, and who have occasion to refer to 
works such as those of which the duplicates in ques- 
tion probably consist—a comparatively small portion 
have the means or the opportunity of consulting 
them in London; and to those who have not, the 
existence of a public library in their own town, or 
in any large town within a moderate distance, is an 
advantage of incalculable importance. It is this 
want, not that of circulating libraries, which the 
distribution of the duplicates lying asleep at the 
British Museum should assist in supplying. In an 
age when good literature is also cheap literature, 
and the works of our best authors, which a few years 
ago could have been acquired only by the outlay 
of pounds, may now be procured for pence, the 
establishment of a lending library for the supply of 
the operative classes is an object within the means 
of even a poor community; and if the proposal of 
a metropolitan public lending library be intended 
for a higher class of readers, surely London, with 
its public and private institutions accessible to all who 
have occasion to refer to books for the purposes of 
study, information, or amusement,—with the British 
Museum itself, containing copies of the works which 
it is now proposed to appropriate—is the last place 
which ought to seek to have those local advantages 
supplied at the national expense. 

The Atheneum has avowed itself the advocate for 
the diffusion of literature and science. 
opportunity, which I trust you will not neglect, of 
enforcing this principle; by directing public opinion 



























pared to his hand by these preliminary labours of | 
° - » ¢ one | 
his worthy countryman,—of whose experience he will 


On the 4th of January last he | 


Ir is stated that there are now upwards of 52,000 | 

m4 . . ¢,° | 

volumes of duplicates in the British Museum; and | 
several plans have been suggested for the disposal of | 


litan Public Lending Library,—which, it is stated, | 


public library. As this suggestion will probably come | 


invite your attention to the subject,—and to protest, | 


on this important subject, and advocating the claim 


autumnal months had been very wet, and at a 
of the provincial public libraries to an appropriation | nearly the whole of the country was under — 
of public property which, while it would cost the - 


The River Yang-tse-Kiang and many 
nation nothing, would give a stimulus to local exer- | butaries overflowed their banks: the water 
tions throughout the kingdom in support of literature | forced back into the numerous canals which inten 
and science to an extent that it would be difficult to | the country, and they in their turn completely dela 
over-estimate. the low land. The unusual amount of sickness my; 
} I am, &c., probably be traced to this cause; but be that wi 
An How. Sec. to a Provincran may, the English community had to mourn the lee 
| Punuic Liprary. of some important members. A small Cemetery has 
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: been purchased from the Chinese, is walled row! 
and has a little chapel in the centre, is » 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. ad has a little chay centre. It is hoped the 


in the course of time we will take a lesson from the 
Chinese, and render this place a more ple 
Five years ago I sent you an account of this town, | than it is.at present. 
and ventured to point it out as a place likely to | good walks, and planted with weeping willows in 
become of great importance to England and America | pers, pines, and other trees of an ornamental pa 
as a port of trade. At that time the war had just | appropriate kind, it would tend to raise us ip the 
been brought to a satisfactory termination, and the | eyes of a people who of all nations are most tan 
| treaty of Nanking had been wrung from the Chinese. | ticular in their attention to the gtaves of the dead, 

lhe first merchant ship had entered the river,—one | RF 
| or two English merchants had arrived,—and we were : 


Shanghae in 1849. 
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living in wretched Chinese houses, eating with chop- 
sticks, half-starved with cold, and sometimes drenched | 
in bed with rain. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
h We have had the opportunity of seeing private) 
When the weather happened to | a collection of anatomical models executed by Dr 
be frosty, we not unfrequently found the floors of | Ayzoux of Paris,—and about to be exhibited to the 
our rooms in the morning covered with snow. Such | public at the Cosmorama Rooms in Regent Stree, 
was the state of things in the winter of 1843-44. These models are formed of a solid and elastic 
In the menth of September last, after being in | material, which, whilst capable of being moulded 
England for nearly three years, I found myself once | jnto the most delicate forms and receiving colour 
more in a China boat sailing up the Shanghae river is almost indestructible—bearing the roughest hand 
towards the city. The first object which met my ling without injury. This is not a new invention: 
eyes as I approached the town was a forest of masts; and we believe that Dr. Auzoux exhibited some of 
not of junks only, which had been so striking on | his models in London eighteen or nineteen years ago, 
former occasions, but of goodly foreign ships—chiefly | If we are not mistaken, an anatomical model of his 
from England and the United States of America. | execution was presented to the Museum of King's 
There were now twenty-six large vessels at anchor | College by the late King William the Fourth. The 
here; many of which had come loaded with the pro- | present models are an improvement on those formerly 
duce of our manufacturing districts, and were return- | shown. They consist of representations of the ana- 
ing filled with silks and teas. But I was much more | tomy of man, of the horse, and of some of the lower 
surprised with the appearance which the shore pre- | animals. An idea may be formed of the minutenes 
sented than with the shipping. I had heard that | with which they have been constructed, when westate 
many English and American houses had been built,— | that the figure of the human body is composed of 
indeed one or two were building before I left China; | 1,700 distinct pieces. The relative positions of the 
but a new town of very considerable size now occu- | nerves, arteries, muscles, and other structures ar 
pied the places of wretched Chinese hovels, cotton- | yery carefully maintained in the models of the human 
fields, and tombs, The Chinese were moving gra- | being and the horse; and although not believing 
dually backwards into the country, with their families, | that they can ever become a substitute for dissection 
effects, and all that appertained unto them; remind- | to the medical man, we cannot imagine any other 





ing one of the aborigines of the West,—with this | plan so well adapted to call to memory the fleeting 
important difference, that the Chinese generally left impressions of anatomical study as the present. The 
of their free will and were liberally remunerated for | models of the inferior animals are also admirable of 
their property by the foreigners. Their chief care was | their kind; and being greatly enlarged, are calculated 
to remove, with their other effects, the bodies of their | to afford a much more accurate knowledge of their 
deceased friends,—which are commonly interred on | structure than could be attained in any other way. 
private property near their houses. Hence,it was no| The models of these, like those of the higher 
uncommon thing for me to meet several coftins being | animals, are taken to pieces. The animals in the 
borne by coolies or friends to the westward,—where collection whose structure is thus exemplified, are 
it is to be hoped they found a quiet resting-place. In| the snail, the silkworm, the leech, and the cock- 
many instances, when the coffins were uncovered | chafer. The model of the last is from Strauss 
they were found totally decayed, and it was impos- | Durckheim’s beautiful dissections of that insect. Asa 
sible to remove them. When this was the case, a | means of illustrating lectures, or recalling the anatomy 











Now is an | 


Chinese might be seen holding a book in his hand | of parts where dissection cannot be had recourse to, 
which contained a list of the bones, and directing | we have seen nothing so effective as Dr. Auzoux's 
others in their search after these the last remnants | models. The present exhibition is attended by Dr. 
of mortality. Lemercier, a pupil of Dr. Auzoux; who is assisted 
It is most amusing to see the groups of Chinese | in his explanations of the structure of the models by 
merchants who come from some distance inland on | Mr, Goadley—so well known in this country for the 
a visit to Shanghae. They wander about along the | accuracy of his minute dissections, as well as for his 
river side with wonder depicted in their countenances. | successful method of preserving anatomical prepa 
The square-rigged vessels which crowd the river, | rations. 
the houses of the foreigners, their horses and their A somewhat questionable move has, it appears, 
dogs are all objects of wonder,—even more so than | been made in the history of the College of Precep- 
the foreigners themselves. Messrs. Dent, Beale & | tors:_-Government having been prevailed on to 
Co., who have the finest house here, have frequent | grant to its members a charter of incorporation. We 
applications from respectable Chinese who are anxious | look with great distrust on charters and diplomas in 
to see the inside of an English dwelling. These appli- | the matter of education—and lose something of our 
cations are always complied with in the kindest | faith in an institution which professing to have its 
manner, and the visitors depart highly delighted with | birth in a pressing want could yet sustain itself only 
the view. It is to be hoped that these peeps at our | on such artificial stimulants. We cannot think that 
comforts and refinements have a tendency to raise | the sign-manual adds any force to a literary testi- 
the “ barbarian race” a step or two higher in the eyes | monial—and would for ourselves have looked with 
of the “ enlightened” Chinese. as much respect on the simple certificate as on the 
A pretty little English church forms one of the | formal diploma. We doubt if the confession of 
ornaments of the new town; and a clergyman—the | weakness within can be remedied by any strength 
Rey. John Lowder—arrived from England in Sep- | from without. However, the good or evil of the 
tember last. The climate of Shanghae proved very | instrument in dispute will depend mainly on the way 
sickly last autumn.about the period when the monsoon | jn which it is used; and we shall keep our eye om 
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changed from §.W. to N.E. Thesummerand early | the College of Preceptors with more distrust than we 
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hitherto felt—but with a hope, nevertheless, | 
yet prove true (and equal) to the spirit 
on, though thus falling back on effete— 
ly abused—forms. 


have 
he 






it may 

of its muss! 
general —_ 

ws town council of Belfast has resolved to invite 
net ee ~ te 

he British Association to fix on Belfast as the place 
the epee Qn or 

meeting for either 1850 or 1851. 
of meen + the members and friends of the 

On Saturday last the members and friends of the 

Whittington Club met at dinner in the large room 
fthe Institution—to a number, we believe, exceed- 
cee hundred and fifty; and an account was taken 
apto that time of the progress of the movement which 
+ heads—showing a sure and spreading success. T he 
qpeakers all ente red very heartily and intelligently 
into the spirit and intentions of the association which 
‘hoe were assembled to promote: but by none were 
its objects better or more pleasantly stated than by 
Mr Monckton Milnes — an extract or two from 
Mr. - 
yhose speech may bring our readers to a better 
sequaintance with the genius of the movement in 
view and contribute something perhaps to its exten- 
gon throughout the country.— 
. You will permit me, perhaps, before I sit down, as a Vice 
president of this Society, to congratulate you on that emi- 
att which it has now attained. You have taken a very 
great step in allying this Society with the intellectual ad- 
vances of the time. You have done much to bring the 
jmportant but still comparatively trifling things of daily life 
into immediate contact with the highest objects of humanity 
and the highest attainments of man. You have done a 
geat deal, by the same institution to give a good dinner 
and a good lecture—to enable a man employed in this busy 
city to dine more cleanly, more cheaply than he used to do, 
ad in the evening to hear Prof. Nichol lecture. It is by 
thiscombination of the practical with the intellectual that 
I believe this Club is pre-eminently distinguished, and 
which, I believe, will be the foundation on which it will 
sand. Iown that there is one thing which always presented 
itself to my mind as most beneficial in this institution— 
namely, that it may be the means, in some degree, of reme- 
dying what I must consider as a defect in the character of 
Englishmen, that extreme individuality which prevents us 
fom sympathizing with the wants and the wishes of our 
fllow-men,—renders acquaintances so difficult tomake and 
friendships so rare to accomplish. I have often, when wan- 
dering through the streets of this great city, thought how 
intense must be the solitude of the man who knows in it 
but very few men; and I have often felt how desperate 
must be the loneliness of the man in London who has no 
home togoto. ‘This Institution will, and does in a great 
measure, provide for this. Just only think what a comfort 
it might have been to Whittington himself if he had had 
this Club to come to. Think what a great thing it would 
have been to the traditionary founder of this Club in the 
remote ages of this city, if before he made his magnificent 
venture to California he had enjoyed the advantages this In- 
stitution affords. Icannot help thinking, from the records of 
thiscity, that the London apprentices would have been some- 
whata less turbulent body if they had had aWhittington Club 
toretire to.—I trust you will make it a point in the history 
df this Institution to elect as Presidents men who will take a 
personal and distinct interest in it,—and don’t be led away 
bygreat names. You must stand by yourselves, because this 
hstitution is necessarily an institution to be developed,— 
wgrow up as naturally as a tree grows up, as naturally as 
aimal life spreads itself through the system. This is the 
way in which you will make this Institution the model and 
the parent of countless similar institutions—the instrument 
perhaps in the hand of Providence to alter in a great 
degree the state of English society; raising that great class 
~the middle class of England—above the mean and trivial 
things of the day, and enabling them to fulfil that destiny 
of which I verily believe they are capable, and to which I 
believe this Institution may, under Providence, considerably 
contribute, 

The annual accounts and estimates of the British 
Museum for 1849 have been laid before Parliament. 
The general receipts during the year 1848 amounted 
to 53,9997., the actual concurrent expenditure to 
49,8451. Of this amount the sum of 21,0412. was 
appropriated to salaries, 1,768/. to house expenses, 
* ea . a8 np 
18,7071. to purchases and acquisitions, 6,5142. to 
bookbinding, cabinets, &c., and 1,655/. to the print- 
mgof catalogues and the making of casts, &c. The 
amount of grant required for the service of the year 
ending the 25th of March 1850, is 42,9152 The 
lumber of visitors to the Museum last year amounted 
o 897,985,—and the number of visits made to the 
rading-rooms for the purpose of study or research 
0 65,867, or about 225 per day. The number of 
dd works purchased amounts to 10,177. The col- 
‘ection of English Bibles has been greatly enriched 

1 7 . *4: . ‘ vs 
the purchase of six editions of Cranmer, dated 
] 

__ and 1541. A collection, supposed to be unique, 
i] ° ° v1 . 
130 proclamations issued at Dublin by the Irish 
Government, from 1685 to 1691, some additions 
. the works on the history and topography of | 
Spauish America, and the seven magnificent folio | 
volumes of Rosini on Rome have been secured within \ 
| 
| 
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the past year. The other additions include upwards 
100 Oriental works, recently printed at Constanti- 


wit 


nople; and more than 300 volumes, forming about { of learning. The administration of this unmatched 


20 works, in the Manchou and Mongol languages, 
supplying a deficiency in the collection, now one of 
the best known with respect to Chinese. The most 
remarkable addition to the library is the collection 
of Hebrew works formed by the late H. J. Michael, 
of Hamburgh. This collection, well known and 
highly praised by critics, among others by Zunz, 
consisted, according to the printed catalogue, of 
5,400 volumes; of which, after the rejection of 
duplicates or of copies otherwise objectionable, 4,420, 
forming 5,970 distinct works, were purchased for 
the Museum. The list of additions to the MS. 
department includes a volume of * Hours’ executed 
by a Flemish artist, for Philip the Fair of Castile, 
previous to his accession to the throne of Spain 
(between 1490 and 1506), or for his wife, Joanna, 
mother of the Emperor Charles V. Full-length 
portraits of both sovereigns appear at the beginning 
of the volume. The miniatures have been ascribed 
to Hemmelinck. An original volume of the Statutes 
and Privileges of the University of Paris, of the 14th 
century, on vellum. The Apocalypse of St. John, 
in Latin and French, illustrated with miniatures of a 
large size, on vellum, of the beginning of the 14th 
century. The Latin Gospel-Lessons for the service 
of the year, according to the use of the Church of 
Paris, with a prefusion of miniatures, in the highest 
style of French art, at the end of the 13th century, 
on vellum. The New 
ing the Apocalypse (of such rare occurrence), of the 
13th century, on vellum. <A copy of the Scala 
Paradisi of Johannes Climacus, written on vellum, 
in a beautiful large minuscule character of the 10th 
century. A large and valuable collection of papers 
relating to the history, geography and statistics of 
South America and the Philippine Islands, formerly 
belonging to Capt. Felipe Bauza,—director of the 
Geographical Cabinet of Madrid, together with 
266 drawn maps illustrative of the same. A collec- 
tion of 357 original charters relating to England 
and Normandy, from the 13th to the 18th century, 
acquired from a collector in France. And the first 
portion (extending from 1576 to 1580) of a series 
of transcripts, from the archives of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, of documents relating to England, 
deposited in the Museum by direction of Viscount 
Palmerston, Secretary of State. The number of 
manuscripts during the last twelvemonth submitted 
to readers in the reading-room amounted to 17,992,— 
and to artists and others in the rooms of the depart- 
ment to 2,442, exclusive of the numerous volumes 
examined by casual visitors. 

The French Government is about to undertake 
the publication of the two last volumes of the Greek 
inscriptions, found in Egypt, left in manuscript by 
the lamented Letronne:—and it is to be hoped 
that the two volumes of fac-similes of Greek pa- 
pyrus, which he began for the Academy of In- 
scriptions are likewise to be published. A part 
of these were most carefully lithographed, in two 
colours, under his superintendence some years ago, 
with a view to publication; and the work is since 
then so far advanced that it can be finished with- 
out difficulty. The whole forms a complete work 
on the state of Egypt under the Ptolemies; and 
seldom has the peculiar talent of a scholar found 
employment so eminently suited to it as M. Letronne’s 
astonishing gift of divination did in these inscriptions, 
—from the minutest marks in which he deduced 
consequences the most pregnant and valuable in an 
historical point of view. His death is an immense 
loss to the cause of learning in France—and every 
day more and more widely felt to be irreparable. 

The Government has further determined to resume 
the publication of ‘Lonon de Prisse’s Egyptian 
Papyri,’—the first part of which appeared two years 
ago. fPrisse was an admirable draughtsman, and 
passed a long time in Egypt :—so that the public may 
look for a very accurate and elegant work from him. 

Literature and Art have been so beaten down 
under the rude and fierce tramp of the strange steeds 
yoked to the modern car of Liberty, that it is doubly 
agreeable to record an example in which the “ bright 
goddess” has shown herself in a more auspicious 
character. We are told on German authority that 
the magnificent Library of the Vatican is not only 
declared State property, but is to be rendered sub- 
servient to the cause and accessible to the servants 
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Testament in Greek, includ- | 


| of that city. 


the Allies restored the most 
important and valuable of its treasures in 1815, 
evidently with the intention that they should be 


| opened to scientific research, not re-interred under 


the dust of monkish indolence and bigotry—has 
been a most flagrant abuse. Everything has been 
systematically done to obstruct the access to its trea- 
sures; and facilities were only to be obtained by the 
favour or connivance of some official friend. All is 
now to be thrown open with the utmost liberality. 





| The number of days in which students were allowed 


to work there amounted to barely a third of the 
year,—and three hours, short measure, of study 
scarcely requited the long way there and back which 
many had to traverse. Let us hope that, whatever 
of the present order of things may last, some of the 
good regulations now made for the removal of old 
abuses may survive what is ephemeral in their source. 

The authorship of any important discovery is one 
of those questions which it has generally been found 


| very difficult to determine absolutely or apportion 


satisfactorily between conflicting claimants—particu- 
larly if the task be undertaken at a period long sub- 
sequent to the date of the documents on which the 
decision is to depend. The Americans haye been 
bestirring themselves to settle the proprietorship of 
the Ether discovery amongst the competitors for 
at least the honour of its introduction into modern 
practice. The Trustees of the Hospital at Boston— 
in which the experiments were tried that established 
this discovery—made an unanimous report awarding 
the credit of the discovery to Dr. W. T. 8. Morton 
These Trustees are a board of fifteen 
gentlemen of the highest character and intelligence, 
we are told,—and having the advantage of a personal 
acquaintance with the history of the discovery. Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, however, in an elaborate printed 
memorial, asks of the Trustees a revision of their 
judgment; and the result has been that, in their 
report for the year 1849, they have unanimously 
re-aftirmed it.—The subject has been before Con- 
gress, too; where it was referred to a committee of 
five, who have just made a report. Drs, Jackson 
and Morton appeared personally before the com- 
mittee,—and a thorough investigation of the case 
seems to have been made. The report takes the 
same ground with that of the Trustees of the Hospital, 
and awards the credit of the discovery to Dr. Morton. 
—In the meantime, our French neighbours, probably 
without a knowledge of the state of things in America, 
| have given to Dr. Jackson the cross of the Legion 
| of Honour for the discovery. Dr. Morton publishes 
a letter in the American papers showing that he 
has had no hearing in France,—that‘his evidence 
has not been before the French Academy or the 
French Government. 

Very pleasant and significant “Gossip” may be 
gleaned from the abundant Californiana of the day :— 
| A gentleman of the name of Atherton, who arrived 
in New York on the 12th of last month from the 
gold regions of California, has been driven to give a 
public lecture in self-defence. His visit to that city 
| was hailed by the newspapers as a matter of public 

interest; whereupon he was assailed with so tre- 
' mendous a storm of inquiries that he found no other 
way of escape possible than that which we have 
mentioned. The substance of his lecture was pretty 
nearly what was known before:—the curious and 
interesting part of the exhibition was the innumerable 
questions addressed to the lecturer at the end of his 
discourse. The application of “the question” is a 
process for which our worthy descendants are cele- 
brated. Happily for Mr. Atherton, ‘Life in the 
West’ and a Californian campaign had given such 
an enviable toughness to his nerves that he stood the 
trial without flinching till midnight.—If Mr. Atherton 
has been obliged to give a collective reply to the 
curious, in an oral form, Don Luis de la Rosa, the 
Mexican Minister in Washington, has been reduced 
to the necessity of a similar condensation in writing. 
He has been so deluged with letters of inquiry as to 
the land journey to the western coast from Vera 
Cruz, through Mexico, that in order to stem the 
torrent he has addressed a letter, dated Jan. 29, to 
the National Intelligencer, containing all the informa- 
tion that can be given with relation to the regulations 
of the police or the difficulties of the way. He 
recommends the road from Vera Cruz by Mazatlan; 
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THE ATHENAZUM 








and thinks that the police will oppose no obstacle to 
the passage of small armed parties, of any number 
under twenty.—The next bit is very significant.— 
“The following religious bodies have made arrange- 
ments for the formal introduction of their churches 
into California: —Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Catholics, and Episcopalians. The latter sect had 
collections in the churches at New York and Brook- 
lyn, on the 18th of February—which produced a 
Jarge sum.”—Ten editors of American newspapers 
are already gone, provided with all the materials 
mecessary for illuminating the shores of the Pacific. 
In a word, the great god Mammon has reared his 
visible temple in California; and idolators of every 
interest and every faith are turning towards the golden 
image which is rumoured to be there set up. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 1%; Cata- 









logue, ls. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRO- 
MOTI HE FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART is 





NOW OPE) 


, at the Gallery, Hyde-park Corner, daily, from Nine 
until Dusk. issi 


Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue. 6d. 
BELL SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


TO COMMENCE ON EASTER 


MONDAY. 

UNIQUE COLLECTION of MODELS “ ELASTIQUE,” made 
by Dr. Auzoux of Paris, will be exhibited by his pupil, M. Le- 
mercier, Physician, at the COSMORAMA ROOMS, 209, Regent- 
street, daily, from Ten o'clock to Six. Admission: ls. each person 
every day except Saturday, when the charge will be 2s. 6d, Chil- 
dren under ten years of age, Half-price. 


FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY. 





SWITZERLAND from the RIGHI THULM. — Just opened 
atthe Panorama Royat, Leicester-square,a sublime and beau- 
tiful VIEW OF SWITZERLAN D, taken from the Righi Thulm ; 
embracing nearly the whole of that magnificent Country, innu- 
merable towns, villages, lakes, the celebrated Fall of Kossberg, 
Mount Pilate, with mountain above mountain, and terminating 
with the vast range of the snowy Alps, Much expense has been 
ancurred in giving additional light to this vast Picture, which is 
in the large Rotunda.-—The VIEWS of PARIS and POMPEIL 
ARE ALSO NOW OPEN.—Admission 1s. each view, or 28. 6d. to 
the three. Schools, Half-price. 


ORIGINAL GIGANTIC AMERICAN PANORAMA. — Now 
open day and evening at the GRAND AMERICAN HALL (late 

iss Linwood’s, Leicester-square,) Vrofessor Risley and Smith's 
stupendous MOVING PANORAMA of the GULF of MEXICO, 
FALLS of St. ANTHONY, and the ISSISSIPPI, painted by 
J. R. Smith. Esq., the celebrated Amer Lartist ; extending over 
four miles of canvas, and depicting nearly four thousand miles of 
American scenery, being the largest and most perfect moving 
ainting in the world.—Hours of exhibition: Morning, Half-past 
‘wo; Evening, Half-past Seven. Admission: 
Reserved Seats, 28, ; Stalls, 3s. 

























EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECH 
Mr. SHAW’S LECTU RES on the ART of MAGIC. The Illusion 
of the LINEXHAUSTIBLE BOTTLE, the astonishing MAGIC 
COINS, the celebrated FEATHER TRICK, the GOLD FIsIL 
and INK, the MAGIC DISTRIBUTION of GIFTS, the GRAND 
MYSTERIOUS FLIGHT, and numerous other new Experiments 
will be explained. LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, with brilliant 
Experiments, daily, at a Qu r to Three o'clock, by Dr. Bach- 
hoffner. LECTURE on the STE: tT, at One o'clock, daily. 
Among the New DISSOLVING VIEWS are Four Views of 
HOBART TOWN and the Neighbourhood, by 8. Pro 
from Vriginal Drawings taken in VAN DIEMEN’S LAND by 
him. Also, Scenes in MEXICO, SWITZERLAND, the GOLD 
DISTRICT of CALIFORNIA, j BATTLE 
FIELD of CHILLEANWALA. ew CHROMATROI 
DIVER and DIVING BELL, The MACHINERY and MODE 
ye oe The Music is under the direction of Dr. Wallis.— 

I 








and a Plan of the 


mission, 14.; Schools, Half-price. The New Catalogue, 1s. 





SOCIETIES 


Eruno.ocicaL.—March 28.—G. B. Greenough, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. —‘On the Natives of 
Guinea inhabiting the Gold Coast,’ by the Rev. 
A. W. Hanson.—That portion of Negroland to 
which the name of the Gold Coast has been given 


the west, to the Rio Volta, on the east. The extent 
inland of this district cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty; though probably we shall not 
greatly err if we adopt the Kong Mountains as the 
natural northern boundary, a district of about 300 
miles square. Here exist several petty independent 
states, claiming respectively distinct sovereignty, and 
each extending over a defined extent of territory. 
With the Addus, who inhabit the tract of country 
between the river Lagos, a little west of Cape Lahu, 
and the river Seni, at A’seni, and with the Ahantas, 
whose territory lies between that of the Addus and 
that of the Wasas, which is from the river Seni to the 
Pra, I am not acquainted. I shall, therefore, con- 
fine my remarks to the remaining tribes,—the Wasas, 
Asins, Fantés, Asuantés, Agunas, Akems, Akoa- 
pems, Akoamus, Accras, or Ghas, and the Adampes. 
The Effutus scarcely deserve distinct mention, for 
they have never pretended to any right of sovereignty ; 
but appear to be held in consideration by their 
neighbours from their devoting themselves to the 
priesthood of the Fetish craft. They are of the 


Back Seats, 1s. ; | 


Fanté tribe; and the error in representing them as 
an independent people is evidently owing to their 
having invented a mongrel dialect in order to work 
upon the superstitions of their kind, and into the 
mysteries of which they are careful never to initiate 
others. The bases of this jargon are Fanté and 
Accras, or Gha. I refer these several Gold Coast 
tribes, with but one exception, the Accras, or Ghas, 
to the Asuantés; and they may be all classed under 
the national name of Akans, for they were originally 
one people and inhabitants of the interior of the 
country. They speak a common language, with 
but slight dialectical differences: certain etymolo- 
gical data are to be gathered from their traditional 
history, and the same account is current among the 
several communities designated as being originally 
one nation. These facts are of great interest when 
we consider the palpable physical variances between 
them, which are so apparent that the merest tyro 
in observation can readily discern them, The sym- 
metry in form of the Akan is perfect, no part 
appearing as if it would betray the slightest dispro- 
portion on the nicest measurement. In complexion 
they are far from being invariably of a jet black. Very 
many are of a decided, though dark, copper colour; 
which may perhaps give rise to the assumption 
I have somewhere met, that they are not pure 
Negroes, but the mixed descendants of the Portu- 
guese and other early European settlers. If this 
needed or deserved a serious reply, might it not be 
asked where, then, are their language, their habits, 
their religion, their laws,—where, in one word, is 
there any trace of such comparatively advanced 
civilization as is presupposed in such a notion? Such 
a supposition, however, is at once and entirely over- 
thrown by the fact that the proportionate number of 
those who are of a copper-coloured complexion is 
greater in Asuanté, and Akem, and Asin,—districts 
to which Europeans have seldom penetrated, in 
which certainly none have ever settled,—than in any 
of the maritime parts of the Gold Coast. Although 
the head of the Akan presents generally the well- 
known characteristics of the Negro type, it may not 
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vegetables as are indigenous. 
. . | 
may be regarded as extending from Cape Lahu, on | 


be uninteresting to remark that the nasal bones do 
not, as is generally supposed, meet—or nearly so— 


; on the same plane; and that it is by no means 


uncommon to see, especially among the Asuantés, 
really handsome men and quite beautiful women 
both as regards fineness and delicacy of figure and 
limb, with features approaching to the Grecian 
mould, and clear, bright eyes well set in the head. 
The several communities comprehended under the 
name of Akan seem to have deserted from the king- 
dom of Asuanté in consequence of political oppres- 
sion. The several governments are modelled exactly 
after the pattern of Asuanté. They have each a 
king, a body of nobles, and a class of military com- 
manders. The character and moral tendencies of 
the Akans may be described in very few sentences. 
They are not predisposed to excessive exertion either 
of body or of mind; nor is it necessary they should be, 
for with little labour they can well enough cultivate 
a small plot of ground sufficient to produce a boun- 
tiful crop and continual supplies of corn, yams, 
casada, sweet potatoes, plantain, and such other 
In addition, its land 
produces a variety of fruits, such as pine-apples, 
bananas, papas, and several varieties of plums. 
Their country abounds in many varieties of deer 
and of the feathered tribe, the wild boar, and count- 
less shoals of innumerable varieties of fish. They 
are polite, hospitable, and remarkably cleanly in 
their person and apparel,—brave and warlike,—and 
in religious tendencies superstitious in the extreme. 
Yet they distinctly entertain a general idea of a 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, to whom the 
attributes of creation, providence, and the ultimate 
appointments of human destiny pertain. They be- 
lieve that subordinate to this God there are many 
other gods; that to these subordinate deities the 
Supreme Ruler commits the minutia of the control 
of human affairs; and that these subordinate gods— 
whose habitations they suppose to be some in the 
clouds, some upon the mountain tops, some in the 
ocean caverns, some in the deep recesses of the 
groves—are always accessible to human approach, 
by means of a suitable offering presented through 
the medium of such of their countrymen as devote 
themselves to their service and priesthood. There is 
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nothing approachiag. to anything like moral ingns 
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tion among them, excepting evening rehearsals | — 
persons more than ordinarily gifted with a pre x! Tom Literary 
of language and a lively imagination with a dot as Leet 
inculcate love of country, reverence for the gods, ry college, 
ma <n y ODE. Are 

dience to parents, submission to rulers, and conti Mee Astton* 
ment with their lot in life. The Accras, of Gh - Bee 
differ from the Akans in language, religion, mode q _— 
government, and physical character, Their rel 
gious observances indicate that they once inhabitei 
a territory readily accessible to Mohammedan : 
fluence. In stature they are a taller, stouter, oa T 
more muscular people, and capable of enduring Tas . 
greater degree of bodily fatigue. Whence thes Society a 
maritime Ghas come, will form a future subject for “rn 
the Ethnological Society. sculpture. 
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Roya Ixstitution.—March 30.—W. R. Hani. ~on4 of fe 

ton, Treas., V.P. in the chair.—Mr. Faraday On _ n to I 
Pliicker’s Repulsion of the Optic Axes of Crystals - and 
by the Magnetic Poles.'"—Mr. Faraday has show a tast 
that, when a crystal of bismuth and other crystalline “hs abort 
bodies is suspended between the poles of a ‘magnet ~ othe 
it tends to assume a direction with respect to the jenerportl 
magnetic axis which is constant for the same body same 1 
and by a force which he has termed the magne-erys thei life- 
tallic force—[Ath. No. 1103, p. 1266].—Prior to number, 
these researches Prof. Pliicker, of the University of Woolmer 
Bonn, was investigating influences exerted by the saried tha 
magnet on organic structures and fibrous bodies Messrs. T' 
These experiments led to discoveries respecting the stain th 
magnetic condition of crystals, which he published in thony ism 
Poggendorff’s Annalen, Oct. 1847, and also reported I of the tr 
to the British Association at Swansea [ Ath. No, 1086, happy in 
p. 835]. These formed the subject of Mr. Faraday’s [jis nation 
discourse this evening.—In double refracting crystals, jj Mr. 
such as tourmaline, Iceland spar, mica, red fero- [§ of decay. 
prussiate of potass, &c., there are certain directions Mr. Hi 
in which light passes unaffected. These directions jaye our 
are called optic axes—Now Prof. Pliicker states,  yhich ch 
1. That when any crystal having a single optic axis boys cont 
is placed between the poles of a magnet, this axisis @ has atta 
repelled by the poles. It was shown that in uniaxial 9 fq Con 
crystals, whether magnetic, as tourmaline, or dia- J ‘they are 
magnetic, as rock-crystal and calcareous spar, the [J pone whi 
position assumed by the crystal freely suspended 9 bre wit 
between the poles of the magnet was such that the J quafing 
direction of the optic axis was in, or parallel with, the J jas all J 
equatorial plane of the magnetic field.—2. When the @ gained « 
crystal has two optic axes, the repulsion is chiefly frequent 
exerted on the line which intersects the acute angle of the « 
formed by them.—The equatorial position of thisline J The hea 
was shown in a crystal of red ferro-prussiate of potass, refined ; 
which is magnetic. Mr. Faraday at first considered with a ¢ 
the results obtained by Pliicker and himself as amaste 
entirely different in their nature—his own were not school— 
results of attraction or repulsion, but of a force giving from it: 
relative position only; but he now thinks that Pliick- J the gir 
er’s results are of the same kind, not being due to pose 1s 
any repulsive power between the optic axis and the more r 
magnetic poles. M. Pliicker has further noticed stone’s 
that the three conditions of magnetic power (mag- quality 
netic, diamagnetic, and magne-optic) do not rise and J form is 
fall at an equal rate of increment or decrement— higher 
that if, for example, there be any variation of force from tl 
(as from a change in the strength of the battery and in 
or in the distance of the poles) —the diamagnetic obsery 
force both increases and diminishes faster than the we lea 
magnetic or magne-optic force; while, on the other Hurle 
hand, the magnetic force increases and diminishes Art-kr 
faster than the magne-optic force. In conclusion, mind | 
Mr. Faraday noticed that the facts by which Prof @ views, 
Pliicker had exhibited light as an indicator of the be des 
internal condition of crystallized matter, had a direct is tha 
and important relation to his own investigation on the be 
the magnetism of light. For, as he had already penci 
shown, when a piece of heavy glass is placed between and t 
the poles of a magnet, it rotates a ray of light ; but credit 
that lines or planes of no optic action then exist in M 
the magnetic equator. Now these directions of no lands 
action, which are artificially and temporarily produced Itis 
in the glass by the magnet, are naturally and perma- in k 
nently present in a crystal; and a crystal when sus- Alle 
pended there moves until these lines also coincide and 
with the magnetic equator. The experiments which Natr 
exhibited the optic axes of crystals were made on 4 larg 
large scale and with singular beauty, by Mr. Darker, facil 
jun. The 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

goological, 9.—Scientific Business. 

4 Tnstitution, 7.—Mr. Smee ‘On the Relations of 
Electricity to the Functions of Animal Life.’ 

College of Physicians, 4.—Materia Medica. 

Archeological Institute, 4. 

Astronomical, 8. 

— of Physicians, 4.—Materia Medica, 





FINE ART 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 


Tar Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition of this 
Society opened to the public on Monday last—with 
400 pictures in oil, besides water-colour drawings and 
sculpture. Of the pictures it may be fairly said that 
there isamongst them more than the average share of 
merit. ‘There are fewer instances of pretension—and 
fewer of failure; and however much there may be 
reason to regret that into the regions of poetic art 

and material spirits should have strayed, the 
ublic taste is becoming too good to be misled by 
«uch abortions in this department as form the alloy 
in an otherwise very creditable Exhibition. Having 
fewer portraits than usual, the show has more general 
interest; while Messrs. Hurlestone and Baxter in 
their life-size figure contributions, though few in 
number, well supply the place of portraiture. Mr. 
Woolmer in his own line is more poetic and more 
saried than usual,_Mr. Allen more prominent,— 
Messrs, Tennant, Clint, and John Wilson, jun., well 
asain their justly-grounded reputations. Mr. An- 
thony ismore bizarre—yet reveals occasional glimpses 
of the truth. Mr. Herring is more than ordinarily 
happy in animal groupings,—Mr. Zeitter original in 
his national renderings,—and, though last not least, 
oid Mr. Wilson is full of signs of experience yet not 
of decay. 

Mr. Hurlestone, as President of the Society, shall 
have our earliest attention; and the first of his works 
yhich challenges it is a group of two Italian peasant 
boys concluding their repast (60), to which the artist 
has attached by way of title the equivoque, Waiting 
for a Contingent Reversion, —because the dogs by which 
they are accompanied are watching eagerly for the 
bone which the elder of the boys is divesting of its 
fire with conspicuous appetite. The other boy is 
quaffing from a lifted wine-flask. While this picture 
has all Mr. Hurlestone’s peculiarities—much of that 
stained and discoloured hue in the flesh which he too 
frequently gives us cause to regret—the perception 
of the characters is more than usually successful. 
The heads and expressions, while full of humour, are 
refined ; and the picturesque costumes are dashed in 
with a dexterity and force that stamp the picture as 
amaster’s. In these respects it is akin to the Spanish 
shoolwhile at the same time its success results 
fom its originality. A higher intention is seen in 
the girl Preparing for the Festa (140); where the 
pose is more abstract—and the class of being having 
more refinement, has made demands on Mr. Hurle- 
sone’s conception of beauty. If it has not this 
quality in the conventional sense in which the female 
form is familiarly rendered in our day,—it has that 
higher quality of sentiment which has been drawn 
fom the contemplation of select forms in sculpture 
and in fine old pictures. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
observed__* It is by reading the thoughts of others 
we learn to think;” and these two pictures by Mr. 
Hurlestone while thus evidencing the resources of 
Art-knowledge, show also the controlling power of 
mind that can make the knowledge subserve original 
views. A greater purity of mechanical agency might 
be desired__A good example of juvenile expression 
isthat in the Son of Hubert de Burgh (65).—One of 
the best male portraits here is from Mr. Hurlestone’s 
pencil_that of the Governor of Gibraltar (147) :— 
and there are others of ladies and children highly 
creditable to him. 

_ Mr. J. W. Allen shows himself strong in his large 
landscape The Borrowdale Pass, Cumberland (207). 
Itis worth a thousand of the little bits in Surrey and 
in Kent which he has made familiar to us. Mr. 
Allen is well read in landscapes, both of the Dutch 
and English Schools,—has studied extensiv ely from 
Nature—and has had much experience in works of 
‘atge scale, when painting for the theatre, to give him 
fucility of touch and largeness of line and of style. 
The picture before us is an improvement on one 
ofa similar class exhibited by him before. It is 





superior in the quality of space—resulting from 
bolder contrast of line and more insensible gra- 
dation. The details of surface and level are pre- 
sented with a truth which amounts to illusion, 

The only examples here of Mr. Baxter's art are 
A Wayfarer(155) and two excellent heads of a 
Mother and Child, modelled up with a high sense of 
form, and a faithfulness whichis more than commonly 
acceptable from a young hand—such being too prone 
to feel secure behind the set forms of convention. 
Let Mr. Baxter persevere in avoiding that vagueness 
into which the imitators of the mere manner of Rey- 
nolds are apt to degenerate—and he will maintain 
the superiority which he has attained.— Fanny, a 
Portrait (452) is unworthy of the same hand. 

Mr. Tennant exhibits his highest quality of tone 
in the Scene in Portelet Bay—Jersey—Dead Calm 
after a Storm (26). The sky is purer in tint—less 
opaque—than commonly with him; and the water 
and shore are discriminated with improved taste. 
The scene was well chosen; and the interruption of 
the large mass of rock has formed a good leading 
and contrasting object in the arrangement of the out- 
line. The figures engaged in hauling ashore the 
various portions of a wreck give action and life 
to the piece. The Sunset, with Passing Shower 
(422) is next in consequence amongst this artist's 
works here exhibited. It is handled with a vigour 
that expresses consciousness of observation. That 
observation is still more strongly manifested in 
the River Scene—Thunder Clouds gathering (490); 
where the elemental war is foretold in an atmosphere 
unmistakeable by man or beast. Of such attention 
to characteristic circumstance —to the variations 
which the natural features undergo from the passing 
cloud, the alternation of storm and calm, the golden 
glories of the departing sun, or the chastened hues 
of a harvest moon—to those differences, in short, of 
effect and temperature which mark the hour and 
the season—excellent evidence is afforded in Mr. 
Tennant’s Sunset, Plumstead Heath (378). 

Pope has said that “ Frenzy is more pardonable than 
frigidity ;" and somesuch authority isneeded to plead in 
extenuation ofthe flights in which painters of talent so 
often indulge. Such vagaries may be said to be the 
weaknesses of strong minds. Determination in some 
personal bias not founded in truth cannot but result 
in eccentricity ; and the seeking after what is merely 
new and singular, far from proving the existence of 
geniusa nd fervour, demonstrates only the desire of 
self-distinction. From such imputation we desire to 
withdraw rea] merits like those of Mr. Anthony ; but 
it must be admitted that he lays himself open to it in 
many passages in his works. The picture of the 
ancient Round Tower and Stone Cross at Monasterboice, 
Louth, Ireland (185), and that of Killarney, with the 
favourite Legend of O'Donoghue (374) in three com- 
partments, are not justly representative of his powers. 
Many passages in these show a departure from 
Nature—and all a violence done to it. It is in the 
Cottage Home (318)—where a daylight look pervades 
the picture in its deepest shadows, and local truth is 
so obvious as to suggest the certainty of the picture 
being painted from a positive original—and in The 
Last Gleam of Day, Lake and Chapel of St. John’s, 
County Clare, Ireland (278)—that this artist has vindi- 
cated his appreciation of Nature. While the severe 
loading of the last may be excepted to as unneces- 
sary to the production of the luminous effect, his 
skill in combinations of colour is more remarkable 
than the taste which permits him to employ his un- 
doubted talents so singularly. 

The poetic vein in which Mr. Woolmer conceives 


and executes his subjects will not be denied: often | 


they are realizations of considerable power. His 
Melancholy Jacques (426) will, we suspect, meet 
with more admirers, though an oft-told tale in Art, 
than the Destruction of the Cities of the Plain (127). 
The first gave him ample access to natural objects 
for the conditions proper to its subject :—in the last 
he has had to resort to the creations of his own fancy. 
The task herein proposed was, it must be confessed, 
difficult; and the painter has only fallen into the 
practice almost universal in such treatments, The 
shapes which the poet creates in his own indefinite 
language have by the painter to be rendered in the 
arbitrary characters of his art. He has to place 
before the eye the very “body and image”’ of what 
the poet has imagined—and of which he has never 


seen the type. For this he has to draw largely on 
his imaginings—too often on his caprice. A ‘ Fire’ 
or an ‘ Earthquake,’ a ‘Storm’ or an ‘ Inundation,’ 
are the kind of incidents all or any of which the 
painter having seen might advantageously use for 
combination in such a work as the ‘ Destruction of 
the Cities :\—but none of which resembles the inci- 
dents that Mr. Woolmer has presented in the picture 
before us. 


FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 


Mr. Wingfield’s Garden Scene, Hampton Court 
(No. 50)and 4 Summers Day at Hampton Court (80), 
as evidences of the painter’s power in investing our 
palatial residences with interest by the combination 
of appropriate figure incidents, befitting costumes, 
and other accessories, are more satisfactory than his 
attempts on figures of larger scale: such as 4 Puritan 
(56), The Student (77)—a female figure in which 
the shadows are too red,—and the Peasant of Cerbara 
(242).—An artist with whose name we were unac- 
quainted before last year, Mr. C. Dukes, again 
appears here with five pictures. The Scene from 
Tom Jones (85) is the best in drawing and character 
and boldest in touch. We miss, however, the deli- 
cacy and subdued tone shown in the same artist's 
‘Scene from: Allan Ramsay’ of last year. Maternal 
Affection (147) is a good group; but the shadows of 
the flesh tints are too hot. The opposite fault is 
seen in Pastoral Life (184); these tints being so cold 
as to give a ghostly and unfinished look to the picture. 
Musidora (219) and The Miniature (304), though 
less important as subjects, are other proofs of the 
painter’s skill. 

However ungrateful be the task of censure, it can- 
not be withheld in presence of a picture exhibiting 
so much of pretension and so little of talent as 
Mr. Campbell's Samson (97). 

Of the Landseer School is the capitally studied 
portrait of 4 favourite Charger, the property of 
Capt. Knight (108), by Mr. A. Corbould. In The 
Return (217) the same artist, inthe group of sportsmen 
with their horses who have returned from the field 
laden with the day’s spoil, has followed yet more im- 
plicitly the type which the majority of our younger 
painters of animals set up as their model. He has 
done so with much success. The near horse is drawn 
with precision and painted with much vigour. 

Of the several studies by Mr. J. T. Houlton, a 

whole-length nude figure (318) entitled Hebe is the 
| most ambitious. It is one of the very few attempts 
here at the delineation of classic form; but is more a 
study of individual nature than a realization of the 
character intended. A study of a head, called 4 
Sibyl (115), is bold and almost masculine in its relief. 
—There is something well intentioned in Mr. F. W. 
D’Almaine’s Golden Age (131). It is obviously, 
however, the work of a young hand, 

Of the numerous joint and separate productions 
by Messrs. W. and H. Barraud, the most agreeable 
picture is The Cow Shed (175). It represents a 
good-looking girl handing grass to a cow and calf, 
— Old Mortality (79) —a large composition — 
and A Lawn Meet at Badminton in 1845 are, how- 
ever, works of more labour. In the last—a sporting 
picture, containing forty-five portraits—we are again 
reminded of the difficulties encountered by the artist 
in the elaboration and want of general effect which 
an assemblage of so many individualities implies. 
These possess at best but little interest for any beyond 
the immediate circle of the sporting world ; and de- 
mand a dissipation of time and talents that might be 
employed with more reputation though perhaps less 





profit. 4 Highland Gillie (201) is a remarkably 
good study of a single figure. 

Mr. J. G. Middleton’s two portraits—one of a fair 
female, called Reflection (233), the other of a brunette, 
the renowned Lola Montes, Countess of Landsfeldt 
(422)—are both of facile and solid execution.—To 
| the scene from the ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian’ where 
Jeannie Deans visits her Sister when in Prison (230) 
the uniformity of look in the surface—so sheen and 
smooth—gives a common and mechanical air. Mr. 
Middleton's forte lies evidently in dealing with ordi- 
nary fact rather than in invention. 

As a conversation piece there is some success in 
Waverley reading Shakspeare (245), by Mr. G. P., 
Manley. It is a composition of the Frith school 
and imitations of that artist are already too abundant 
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to need any additions to their class. The present 
picture, by one whose name is hitherto unknown, 
indicates promise. It is a careful and studied per- 
formance. 

By Mr. Willes Maddox there are here two subject 
pictures :—the preference will be given to Hagar 
(269), for its oriental character.—A very excellent 
study is Le Capuchin (299), by Mr. D. W. Deane. 
—Three well-intentioned compositions in one frame, 
The Parting—The Wreck—and The Return (312), 
by Mr. A. Fussell, exhibit the artist’s powers in 
the dramatic conduct of his story.—There is much 
ability displayed by Mr. A. Blaikley, in The Antiquary 
tntroducing Lovell to his Sanctum Sanctorum (321).— 
One of the best portraits in the room is that of 
Mrs. Marshall (350), by Mr. C. Lucy. It is sober in 
expression and solid in execution.—Mr. R. W. Buss 
has Don Quixote preparing for his first Achievement 
(341) and Nelson’s first Launch (352)—both after 
his accustomed manner.—Mr. Matthew Wood's Lady 
Teazle and Sir Peter(361) and Sterne and the Grisette 
(388) show much feeling for comedy. The artist is 
alive to the value of situation,—and has imparted 
much of the humour necessary to both subjects. The 
want of study in the details of the several forms is a 
defect which time can alone amend. 

It is pleasant to turn from the mass of common- 
place—the records of mere fact or the extravagant 
conceits exhibited in the illustrations of some of our 
most cherished writers, prose and poetic—to a mani- 
festation of true mental power; in which Art is 
made the exponent of some high aim, and what is “ of 
the earth earthy” and of the art material is lost 
sight of in dignified and intellectual purpose. Such 
a work will be found here—not from a long practised 
hand; but from one young in experience—new to 
fame—Mr. G. D. Rossetti. He has painted The 
Girlhood of Mary Virgin (368): a work which for its 
invention and for many parts of its design would be 
ereditable to any Exhibition. In idea it forms a 
fitting pendant to Mr. Herbert’s ‘Christ subject to 
his Parents at Nazareth.’ A legend may possibly 
have suggested to Mr. Rossetti also the subject of 
his present work. The Virgin is in this picture re- 
presented as living amongst her family, and engaged 
in the task of embroidering drapery—to supply, 
possibly, some future sacred vestment. The picture | 
—which is full of allegory—has much of that sacred 
mysticism inseparable from the works of the early 
masters and much of the tone of the poets of the 
same time. While immature practice is visible in 
the executive department of the work, every allusion 
gives evidence of maturity of thought,—every detail 
that might enrich or amplify the subject has found 
a place in it. The personification of the Virgin is 
an achievement worthy of an older hand. _ Its spirit- 
ualized attributes and the great sensibility with which 
it is wrought inspire the expectation that Mr. Rossetti 
will continue to pursue the lofty career which he has 
here so successfully begun. The sincerity and earn- 
estness of the picture remind us forcibly of the 
feeling with which the early Florentine monastic 
painters wrought; and the form and face of the 
Virgin recall the words employed by Savonarola, 
in one of his powerful sermons —‘“ Hor pensa 
quanta bellezza havea la Vergine, che avea tanta 
sanctita, che risplendeva in quella faccia; della 
quale dice S. Tommaso, che nessuno che la vedessi 
mai la guardd per concupiscentia, tanta era la sanc- 
tita che rilustrava in lei.” Mr. Rossetti has perhaps 
unknowingly entered into the feelings of the renowned 
Dominican who in his day wrought as much reform 
in art as in morals, The coincidence is of high value 
to the picture. 

To attempt anything like specific enumeration 
of merits in the case of three-fourths of the land- 
scape pictures which form contributions to this Gal- 
lery would be to indulge in constant repetition of 
the same terms. There are but few exceptions 
to the one general principle on which the artists of 
this class appear to have wrought. Scenes similar 
to the hundreds of the like on which we have before 
commented are here so like their predecessors that 
we fancy we must have seen them before. A family 
likeness runs through all. Two causes may combine 
to the production of this result:—the facility with 
which a man of ordinary imitative power may, com- 
bining pleasure and the pursuit of health with occu- 
pation, set himself down, on an autumnal excursion, 





in a broad meadow or at the end of a green lane, in | by Mr. W. J. Lukeing,— 


| front of a homestead or on the margin of a lake, and 
cover his canvas,—and the facility with which having 
| covered a multitude he may, returning to his Lon- 


don studio for their completion, appeal to the taste of 


an Art-Union prize-holder ranging in amount from 
twenty to sixty guineas. 

Mr. A. W. Williams is one of the leading contri- 
butors in this branch. Hisstudy of Lowering Weather 
—Cader Iris, North Wales (106) is his best work— 
and one of the best of its class in this Exhibition. 

t is a picture which combines the excellencies of 
Creswick and Linnell—the former of whom is its 
purchaser. Noon at Undercliff, Isle of Wight (42) 
is of the same class, though smaller in dimensions. 
The Close of a Stormy Day (246) has a sky so vivid 
and luminous as even to affect the vision on looking 
at it. Langdale Pike, Westmoreland, from Wansfell 
(295), not so powerful in colour, is even more bril- 
liant.—Mr. E. Williams, sen. has an excellent picture 
—Moonlight—Lock and Mill at Shiplake (166), and 
a fine effect in a Morning Scene on the Thames (203). 
Mr. G. A. Williams has an Old Mill and Cottage, 
near Dolgelly, North Wales (58)—worthy of atten- 
tion:—and another scene at the same place (133). 

Mr. S. R. Percy is very successful in Rugged Pas- 
tures (48)—in his picture of The Path across the 
Common (71), very brilliant and gay—in a Welsh 
Spring (119)—in a capital pair, Shade and Sunshine 
(167), and a By-lane on the Hills, North Wales (168), 
—and in a view at Seven Oaks, Kent (402).—Of four- 
teen pictures (!) from the hand of Mr. Niemann, 
Kilns at Alfreton, Middleton Dale, Derbyshire (146) 
is a trifle too mannered,—Paper Mills in Laphkill 
Dale, near Yograve, Derbyshire (158) is bold,— 
Evening—a Study (185) is broad and powerful,— 
The Grayling’s Haunt is chivalresque-looking,—Bon- 
sall Dale, Derbyshire (316), isdioramic and one of his 
very best works.—A Scene on Rustall Common—Storm 
coming on (274) is not unlike in style to Pyne,— 
and Staite and Petrie’s Electric Light as it was seen 
exhibited under the Portico of the National Gallery 
represents well the effect which that illumination 
had on the buildings and statues. In all these, and 
others which we have not particularized, force of 
light and dark and vigourof handling are predominant. 


—Of the thirteen pictures (!) by Mr. T. C. Dibdin, | 


Old Buildings at Kendall, Westmoreland (382) is 
one of the most successful—partaking possibly too 
much, however, of scenic manipulation.—Of the three 
landscapes by Mr. P. H. Rogers, the preference will 
he given to the Scene on the Western Coast of Argyle, 
Evening (5), with a sunset and sky and water re- 
minding us not slightly of Claude.—A very excellent 
work from the pencil of Mr. M‘Culloch is a Highland 
Stronghold (308). It is sober in colour and in gra- 
dation capitally managed—tfull of variety in the 
forms and painted ina dexterous style. It is decidedly 
one of the best pictures of its class in the room.—By 
Mr. G. F. Phillips we have Muswell Hill—Evening 
(309)—which might be mistaken for the work of 
Havell. 

Of fourteen pictures (!) by Mr. W. Oliver, the 
best are Narni, Sunset—Italy (95)—Rome from the 
Ponte Sisto, looking west (187)~—and another view 
looking east (188). These two latter are a pair of 
excellent transcripts of the localities; in which the 
artist has well conveyed an idea of genial atmosphere 
in the degree of warmth that he has imparted to 
their general tone. In his largest picture of Subiaco 
(287) the scene is well chosen—and a good view is 
presented of the convent of San Benedetto, the site 
of the first seclusion of Saint Benedict and of the 
foun:lation of the order that bears his name,—and 
interesting also from being one of the first Benedic- 
tine monasteries established. Mr. T. J. Soper’s 
Heath Scene (214) is modest and simple. Two 
other pictures by the same (18 and 373) are worthy 
of notice. 

The best sea pieces in the Exhibition are beyond 
question those by Mr. T.S. Robins; who has succeeded 
in conveying the idea of fluidity here as well as he does 
by means of the more facile water-colour medium. 
Hay-barge running out of Sheerness—Rain coming 
(126), Peter-boats going out of Gillingham Creek 
(205), Fishing Craft—Queenborough, Isle of Sheppy 
(212), and Porto Ferrajo, Isle of Elba (247), are 
examples. Amid the remaining mass of landscapes, 
the best are Chepstow Castle (61) a moonlight effect, 


ee LT 


: ing,—Mr. J. Peel’s Wheres 
the Ribble, Lancashire (1 36),—Mr. E, C. Willan 








Hayfield (150),—a Scene on the Avon, Bristol (| 
| by Mr. W. Carter,—by the same artist, a frag, wt, 


Ingard’s Wood, near Bristol (164), well st 


| View on Hampstead Heath, Harrow in ee 
(193), by Mr. G. Barrell Willeock = 


5, — Ai 
| Bank (200), by Mr. A. Gilbert,—a Seow — 


| Cliffs, French Coast (211), by Mr. E, J. Cobber 
(very brilliant),-Minnow Fishers (240), by Mr | 
Surtees,—Digging for Bait in Pegwell Bay (27) 
by Mr. W. Hemsley,—a Secluded Spot on the Rie 
| Lune (280), by Mr. W. Carter,—a View near Clow 
| cester—Cattle—Mid-day (279), by Mr. EB Wik 
(the cattle remarkably well drawn),—On the Rive, 
Wharf, near Burley, Yorkshire (342), by Mp Ww 
| Carter (cool, fresh, and windy),— On ihe Swale 
| Yorkshire (385), by Mr. J. C. Peel,—and 4 ghos’ 
Nook (405), by Mr. F. W. Hulme (done in the style 
of Creswick).—In Mr. W. Richardson's Water Miy 
| — Sunrise (410), there is great scenic effect - and his 
| Rosslyn Chapel (401) is an excellent little interior, 
| Some of the water-colour sketches and draw 
| have merit :—but not sufficient for particularization, 
| : 
A small collection of pictures and drawings, the 
| property of the late John Bannister, the actor, wy 
sold in Pall Mall on Wednesday last, by Mes, 
Foster & Son. Mr. Bannister lived among painters, 
He sat to Wilkie for more than one face in his 
‘Village Festival,-—and his appearance is admirably 
perpetuated in the Uncle Toby of Mr. Leslie's 
well-known picture of ‘My Uncle and the Widoy 
| Wadman.’ Mr. Bannister made no pretensions tog 
| “eollection” in its modern signification,—but he had 
the good taste to bring a few good things together 
that really were painted by the hands to whom they 
were attributed. This sensible way of purchasing 
pictures is not so common as it would appear to be, 
Gentlemen who will have the names of great Italian 
masters upon their frames must expect to be taken 
in; and Messrs. Christie & Manson's rooms last week 
afforded a striking instance of great names and bad 
| pictures, bought privately by the seller at large 
prices— 
Some demon whispered Timon have a taste, 
and selling under the auctioncer’s hammer for little 
more than the cost of the Custom House duty and 
of the regilding of the frames. Mr. Bannister did not 
sin in this way, like Mr. Blayds; and his modest, un- 
pretending collection sold for a good deal more than 
he had given for it. The two Sir Joshuas were 
bought by Bannister himself at the sale of Sir 
Joshua’s effects,and both were good. One wasa 
| capital head (so called) of Dr. Johnson :—the mere 
wig and head on the bare canvas was sold to Mr. 
Farrer for 38 guineas. This admirable example of 
Reynolds's fine conception of a portrait, though 
called “ Dr. Johnson” in the sale-catalogue of Sir 
Joshua’s effects, is rather, to our thinking, the first 
study for a plump bishop or archbishop: it has little 
of Johnson’s look, but carries the Reynolds stamp 
most unmistakeably upon it. The second Sr 
Joshua was a good, slight, but to a painter invalu- 
able, specimen—a head of Lord Lisburne, with a 
fine air about it that gives a character to what 
in the original was perhaps only an unmeaning 
face. It sold for 12/. 12s.—Of the five Richard 
Wilsons (all small) the best, ‘An Evening Scene, 
with a group of figures overlooking a river bow 
hy high hills, covered with luxuriant trees and ver- 
dure’ (this is the catalogue description) was sold to 
*“:, Farrer for 66 guineas; and well deserved to have 
reached a higher figure from the poetry of its whole 
composition and the rich sunshiny effect which per- 
vades it. Of the seven pictures by Morland (selling 





SALE OF MR. BANNISTER'’S PICTURES, 


at prices from 5 to 14} guineas) the best was one of 


the smallest sized and the lowest priced—(No. 71) 
“A Coast Scene, with a fishing-boat and figures,—@ 


little touch of poetry in Blomfield or Crabbe's 
manner, and cheap beyond precedent at 7} guineas. 
A joint composition by Morland and Wheatley, 
dated 1793, and with more of Wheatley than Mor 
land in it,—in other words, more bad than good,— 
A masterly drawing by Mor- 
k ntively on, 
lling,) was 
5. 58. 


92 


brought 23 guineas. 
land of a pig-sty, with a boy looking atte 
| (dated 1792, and slight, but every touch te 
| sold (with another drawing in the lot) for 
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n° 1119) — 
——peatrical subject by Loutherbourg, a moon 
oe splight scene, with Garrick as Don John in 
_ Chances,’ brought 123 guineas, Garrick’s 
epess is well caught; not as Zoffany caught it, but 
7 in a clever manner ney — — 
ound was beyond Zotfany’s reach. 1s 
: ne has gone to the Garrick Club.—A 
quisite little “ touch of nature” by Richard 
Westall (an early ——— M- mr —_ 
trees, —one boy asleep, and the othe 
ang ong hi a ith ede of ga 
. 8s. is was marly 
ot a have seen, and —— i“ much yw is 
d unaffected,—something between Gains- 
-_ om Sir Joshua, but not so good as either, — 
thst an artist to whom Westall’s history was un- 
would be led to expect, as his contempo- 

: led to expect—we need not say how mis- 
oe gut after-efforts from such early works. 
This Westall is only surpassed by a drawing by 
the same artist in Mr. Windus's collection.—A good 
specimen. of old Smirke, ‘ Milton dictating Paradise 
Lost to his Daughters,’ sold for 102. 10s.: and should 
have sold for more,—though the figure of Milton is 
not equal to Romney’s fine figure of the poet in his 
ofen-engraved illustration, and the daughters, though 
degant (not in the drawing-room meaning of the 
yor’), are somewhat too Georgian in their dresses 
for“Charles’s days."—Two good Girtins,* A View 
n Exeter’ and ‘The Ouse Bridge and Cotton Works,’ 
brought, the former 5} guineas and the latter 34 
mineas,—the cheaper lot being the better drawing.— 
‘4 Viewof Hampstead Heath,’ by Constable,(about 2 
feet by 1 foot, and a favourite subject with him), 
brought 43 guineas.—A pair of early water-colour 
drawings by J. M. W. Turner, ‘ Conway Castle’ and 
‘Abergavenny Bridge,’ brought severally 40 guineas 
ad 6] guineas (the higher priced drawing was the 
etter work of Art);—and a choice early oil picture 
the same artist of ‘ Boats in a Gale,’ painted for 
Mr. Bannister, was sold to Mr. Farrer for 210 

n This oil picture of Mr. Turner’s was 
dmost a miniature in feeling and effect of his famous 
companion to the more famous Vandervelde in the 
collection of the Earl of Ellesmere. 

An “addenda” to Mr. Bannister’s sale contained 
‘4 Scene in Borrowdale,’ by the late W. Collins, 
RA,—boys fishing by the side of a rustic bridge; 
sweet and pastoral in its composition, though some- 
vat dirty in its colour. It was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1821, and was sold by the 
atist for 100 guineas. On the present occasion it 
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most ex 


the Moving Panorama in America, and exhibited his 
first paintings of the Mississippi at Boston in 1839. 
These were destroyed by fire; but the artist had 
retained his drawings. In the present picture he has 
been assisted by Prof. Risley,—new drawings having 
become necessary from the vast increase of towns on 
the Mississippi. These, and the various other im- 
provements, are here delineated as they now exist. 

The annual election of officers of the Society of 
Arts took place on Wednesday. Among the list of 
twenty-four vice-presidents and twelve council, for 
the first time for many years Art is now directly 
represented. For a long time the Society of Arts 
had no artists as its officers, though there were 
mechanicians, engineers, and patent agents in abun- 
dance. Out of thirty-six officers, Art even now is 
represented by four only. Mr. Barry, R.A. and Mr. 
T. Uwins, R.A. were elected vice-presidents,—and 
Mr. J. Bell and Mr. T. Creswick, A.R.A., were placed 
on thecouncil. Alive to the importance of opening 
their Exhibition to all classes, we are glad to learn that 
the council have issued free tickets abundantly for 
Easter week; and that for those artisans and others 
unable to procure tickets the price of admission has 
been reduced to 2d. for the whole of the Easter 
Holidays. 

We are glad, says the Journal of Design, to hear 
that the Society of Arts have nomin a Special 





kerchief,—ribbons by Cope, Hammerton & Co. 
carvings—bronzes—models—machines, &c. are here. 
There are paintings by Salvator Resa, Guercino, 
Vandyke, Morland, Northcote, Etty——and water- 
colour drawings by Etty, Ansdell, Lauder (a land- 
scape attributed to) Rubens, and many others—It 
was in Manchester that in 1837 the first Exhibition of 
Manufactures in recent times took place, under the 
auspices of the Mechanics’ Institute. This was, we 
believe, successful,_but too costly, we suppose, to 
bear repetition. The Council of the Royal Insti- 
tution have, it is understood, sufficient funds at their 
disposal—and show, we are assured, a determination 
to carry out their good work in an earnest spirit. 

The Church and State Gazette mentions a report 
that the restoration of Wells Cathedral is about to be 
suspended, owing to a deficiency in the funds for that 
purpose, 

In a recent number we gave some particulars con- 
cerning the National (formerly Royal) Printing 
Office of France,—and the valuable assistance which 
it is enabled, under the direction of a Commission, to 
give to literature and art by lightening the cost of pub- 
lishing those works which trom their nature are the 
most laborious and difficult to produce and the least 
likely to obtain a wide and remunerative circulation. 
An example has just occurred in which this institution 
is thus laudably employed in the public service. The 
Government has given orders that Clarac’s ‘ Musée 





Committee to investigate the Laws & gon Arts 
and Manufactures. 1t will be a most useful work if 
executed properly, and in co-operation with manu- 
facturers; who are better qualified than lawyers to 
tell where the shoe pinches—as the former wear it. 
The anniversary dinner in aid of the Artists 
General Benevolent Institution was held on Saturday 


Westminster taking the chair.—Attention having 
been called to the fact that the object of this institu- 
tion is to extend relief to all distressed meritorious 
artists whether they have been subscribers to its 
funds or not, and that merit and distress constitute 
the only claims requisite to call its benevolence into 
activity—a collection was made, which, including 
donations from individuals not present, amounted 
to 4301. 

We have spoken this year of the Exhibition at 
Hyde Park Corner by the title which its promoters 
choose to assume—that of the Free Exhibition of 
Modern Art; but must again remind our readers, as 
we did last year, that the title is to a certain extent 
a misnomer. Should any one of them on the faith 
of our columns present himse!f just now at the door 





wid for 235 guineas.—An ‘Interior of a Village 
School,’ by Beaume, an upright picture, in a manner 


tween Wilkie and Webster, and certainly clever, | 


tought 63 guineas: and ‘ Adam and Eve in Para- 
die,” by Martin,—the distance very fine, the fore- 
gound little more than a heap of hollyhocks,—was 
wid for 130 guineas. 





Fine-Art Gossip. — Another leviathan moving 
Panorama of the Mississippi river is now on view 
in Leicester Square,—the joint production of Prof. 
Risley and Mr. J. R. Smith. Its views extend 
fom the falls of St. Anthony to the Gulf of Mexico; 
Representing, it is asserted, four thousand miles of 
American scenery,—running through nine states 
of the Union (sixteen degrees of latitude, from 
the wheat of the north to the orange of the 
with). The picture covers four miles of canvas. 
The ground is familiar over which the painter has 
tavelled; and the chief idea suggested by the picture 
i that of the colossal scale on which Nature operates 
in these regions of the Far West. Rivers of gigantic 
treadth and almost unfathomable depth,—vegetation 
an enormous scale, from the pine of the forest to 
the fern of the hedge whose seed the immortal bard 
wassaid hath the quality of making men invisible,—all 
we here on a scale of vastness; and the steam craft 
vhich navigate the rivers partake of the huge dimen- 
tons, The monotony of the pictorial voyage is relieved 
by the descriptions of the anecdotic American who 
shows it. On the 4rt of the picture we will not be over- 
(tical :—a work comprehending effects of sunlight, 
noonlight, firelight, explosions, and other pheno- 
mena requiring the employment of agencies such as 
w theatrical painting are allowed to evade the strict 
canons of criticism. It has been painted by Mr. J. 
R Smith; who we are 


wiiaa 


informed was the originator of 


of the Chinese Gallery unprepared to answer the 
| demand for a shilling, we should feel that he hada good 
case against us for abetting a false pretence. It is 
| only after a certain distant date that the public are to 
| be admitted to see the pictures free of charge. We 


to find some means of reconciling this discrepancy 
between their name and their practice.—We are 


only in the sense of receiving freely into it all works 
that are offered without restriction. If this be true 
to the letter, it implies a worse thing for the public 
than a charge of a shilling: but not having heard 
of the explanation before, we confess that to us it 
wears something of the aspect of an after-thought. 
The Council of the Royal Institution of Manchester 
has determined on giving a Yearly Exhibition of 
Art Manufactures, on the plan adopted by the Lon- 
don Society of Arts, The first of these Exhibitions 
is now open :—and though all the promised manu- 
factures have not yet been received, there are, we 
are informed, already sufficient to make an interest- 
ing show. Specimens ofsilver and electro-plated goods 
by Messrs. Elkington & Co., B. Smith & Son,and W. 
Potts, glass manufactured by Molineaux, Webb & 
Co., and Osler—inlaying and Marquetrie by Messrs. 
Hulme & Son,—silks by Messrs. Houldsworth— 
printed muslins by Schwabe & Co.—table covers by 
Rawson & Co.,—carpets by Brinton & Son, and 
Pardoe, Hooman & Co.,—the well-known Art pro- 
ductions of the Messrs. Minton and Messrs. Copeland, 
—oak carving by Taylor, Williams and Jordan— 
frames, trays, &c. by the Gutta Percha Company— 
papier maché by Jennens & Bettridge—earthenware 
by Boote—damasked hair covers for chairs by 
Webb & Co., of Worcester— Chinese grass, from 
its rough state to its manufacture into a lady’s hand- 





last at the Freemasons’ Tavern; the Marquis of | 
> i] | 


think it would be for the credit of the Association | 


told now that the Society calls its Exhibition free | 


de la Sculpture’ should be completed at the National 
| Printing Office. This work was a labour of love to 
| the author; who spent his whole fortune in the 
engraving of the innumerable copper-plates. After his 
death the incomplete work, which had cost him much 
more than 100,000 francs, was necessarily suspended 
—and it seemed destined to oblivion. It was impos- 
sible to find a bookseller willing to advance even a 
moderate sum for the completion of such an under- 
taking. It is not precisely a work of archeological 
learning,—but is intended to make artists and lovers 
of Art acquainted with the history and the results of 
ancient sculpture. After M. Clarac’s death, the 
remainder of the text was found complete in manu- 
script and all the copper-plates ready engraved. It 
is much to the honour of the French Government 
that it has not hesitated to apply a considerable sum 
| to save from mutilation and incompleteness this work 
jof the author's entire life:—the more so as the 
| impossibility of its completion by any other means 
mainly arose from the very low price at which Clarac 
| published it. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—At the Second MATINEE. April 17th, 
| HALLE, the classical interpreter of the Pianoforte Works of the 
great Masters, will make his first appearance in London this season. 
The increased number of Members, anc e great attraction of the 
eminent Violinists from the Continent, compel the Director to 
announce that resident Artists will not be admitted without 
tickets. Visitor’s admissions, at ls. Gd. each, to be had at Cramer 
*s, 201, Kegent-street. J. ELLA, Director. 
W elbeck-street. 
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School of Practical Composition ; or, Complete Treatise 
on the Composition of all Kinds of Music, both In- 
strumental and Vocal, §c. §c.: together with a 
Treatise on Instrumentation. The whole enriched 
with numerous practical Examples, selected from 
the Works of the most classical Composers of every 
Age. By Carl Czerny. Translated by John 
3ishop, of Cheltenham. Op. 600. 3 vols. 

To review this costly and extensive work point by 

point would demand such space as no literary journal 

can afford. We must therefore content ourselves 
with offering a brief general character,—earnestly 
premising that the space which it occupies is by no 
means in mathematical ratio to the time given to 
consideration of the publication therein described. 
The scope of Herr Czerny’s ‘School’ seems to us 
too wide; such width rendering disproportions and 
omissions inevitable. But this is not quite all:— 
favourite points have in more than one instance been 
laboured to the exclusion or slighting of other sub- 
jects no less important. For instance, the section 
allotted to Music for the Pianoforte may be objected 
to as too extensive if compared with the space de- 
voted to other forms of chamber and concert-music; 
and yet it cannot be said to deal with “all kinds” of 
| composition for that instrument,—being principally 
| devoted to works of the period in which Herr Czerny 
| has himself flourished and which he has helped to 
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adorn. Now, that the style of the time of Haydn, 
Mozart, Clementi, Hummel, and Beethoven has been 
in some degree exhausted, is evinced by the increas- 
ing disposition of the modern classicists to emulate 
the elder forms of Bach, Scarlatti, Mattheson, even 
Couperin,—to affect, in short, the closeness of structure 
and antique harmonies of the harpsichord and clavi- 
chord writers; while, on the other hand, contempo- 
rary romanticists have been no less earnestly resolute 
to break fresh ground by making music poetical or 
mystical or impossibly descriptive,—by calling upon 
strings and keys to sigh, to say, or to sing, just as if 
they were so many verbal agents of fancy and feel- 
ing! Again, while in Herr Czerny’s section upon 
modern vocal composition, his definitions seem to be 
excellent, discriminating and catholic, far too little is 
said concerning the ancient science of part-writing,— 
without feeling for or experience of which, whether 
it come by instinct or by application, there can be no 
really good or lasting composition for voices. 

Herr Czerny is often somewhat despotic,—he too 
often speaks in a tone which would lead the student 
to conceive that certain received forms are unalter- 
able and final: as, for example, when he insists that 
a sonata must consist of so many movements—and 
a trio be conducted according to certain receipts, — 
in place of saying “ Up to this time such or such 
forms have been accepted as the most popular ones.” 
He might have remembered that all these settled 
patterns have been successively novelties: —he might 
have instanced the last movement of Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony—the solo flourish which opens his 
pianoforte Concerto in & flat—Mendelssohn’s * Songs 
without Words’—the Rossinian crescendo in the 
opera finale; or he might have pointed to Bellini’s 
fancy for conciliating what is spiritual with what is 
sensual, what is dramatically impassioned with what 
is easily enchanting, by breaking up a simple melody 
into dialogue (as in the grand ‘Norma’ duett)— 
all the above being so many incentives to experi- 
mentalize in quest of new forms,—and such ex- 
periment being totally distinct from the ignorant 
acceptance of want of form as novelty. The chapters 
on instrumentation appear somewhat hurried and 
shallow :—the recent speculations upon the sonority 
of instruments which have been put forth have been 
too little regarded by Herr Czerny. Much might 
have been distilled from the great book on the sub- 
ject by M. Berlioz, which is new, ingenious, thought- 
ful. Neither do the divisions on sacred and service 
music exhibit any great distinctive acuteness—any 
remarkable depth of thought or width of know- 
ledge. The above, however, let us repeat, are faults 
of plan, and not of execution,—defects which must 
be more or less chargeable upon every Encyclopedia 
or Art-dictionary: and, small in amount though 
the labour required may seem, little short of a 
life’s toil would be required for such due adjust- 
ment, concentration, expansion, and balancing of 
parts as would cause them utterly to disappear, 
so as to place our author’s “School” beyond the 
Teproach of inspector. Moreover, for such a task 
would be required recondite, universal knowledge 
at the service of unprejudiced sympathy. If the 
Pheenix-possessor of such attributes exist in any art 
(a matter admitting of grave doubts) Herr Czerny 
cannot be he. He shows himself easy, acute, cha- 
ritable— but nowhere profound: and though his 
*School’ deserves a place in the master’s library and 
on the student’s desk, it might be with great advan- 
tage interleaved for the registration of amplifications 
and additions. The corrections which would be 
called for seem to us meritoriously unimportant: the 
examples are variously and in some respects coura- 
geously selected—though too largely, be it repeated, 
taken from within the range of modern composition. 








Exeter Hati.—‘ The Creation.— Malle. Lind’s 
appearance in ‘The Creation’—preceded by Handel's 
‘Coronation Anthem’ and ‘ Let the bright Seraphim’ 
—took place, as announced, on Tuesday last, before 
a crowded audience. The chorus and band were 
very good,—perfectly under the command of Mr. 
Benedict, whose late appearances in London at the 

ead of similar performances have raised him in 
public estimation asa conductor. Messrs. Lockey, 
Whitworth,and Machin were the gentlemen engaged. 
Not having heard ‘ TheCreation’ for many years, we 
were more than ever struck on Tuesday by the 


extent to which Haydn’s sacred music dwindles 
when measured against Oratorio or Anthem by 
Handel. We could not but imagine—owning all 
the sweetness of melody, all the ingenuity of science 
which the work discloses—that The Creation’s best 
days of popularity are passed, never to know a second 
spring! 

On the reasons of this—if so it be—something 
remains to be said by the Academy Lecturer; but 
we are claimed by a matter of more ephemeral in- 
terest, Mdlle. Lind’s singing of her share of the 
music. By this we were entirely satisfied in ‘ The 
marvellous work,’— the terzett, * Most beautiful 
appear, —the duett, ‘ By thee with bliss, —and, most 
of all, in the duett, ‘Graceful Consort.’ But in the 
two airs of pretension, as also in Handel’s bravura, 
Malle. Lind did not satisfy us. Admitting the literal 
reading to be the classical one, a more exquisite and 
even finish was given to the air * With verdure clad’ 
by Madame Stockhausen. But we do not admit the 
classicality of literal reading in such songs as ‘ On 
mighty pens’ and‘ Letthebright Seraphim.’ Both were 
composed at a period when ornament was a science; 
both were composed with an express provision for 
the display thereof; the number of repetitions and 
pauses in Haydn’s air and the Da Capo in Handel's 
we believe to have been expressly “ laid out” for the 
vocalist’s changes; and our view being confirmed by 
tradition, the new-fashioned severity and straight- 
forwardness of execution can be rated only as a mis- 
take. In most cases the pretext of reverence is 
adopted as a convenience by those who have neither 
facility nor fancy ; but Mdlle. Lind is admirable in 
her taste for and invention of ornament,—and though 
nothing can exceed the firmness, solidity, and musical 
expressiveness of her style, we think that in airs of 
display, display there should be, and do not admit 
the plea on which we presume she withholds it. In 
the music ef * Elijah’ all flourishes would be offen- 
sive, since they were provided against by Mendelssohn; 
but a truly large-minded artist understands the duty 
of expenditure as well as of reserve,—and the same 
intimate sense of devotional propriety as would leave 
the grand pathetic songs of Handel and Haydn un- 
touched, would wreathe and garland and drape their 
descriptive and jubilant melodies with such decora- 
tions as add a richness to the structure purposely 
left for the singer to finish. This at least was the 
practice of Malibran; and we hold it to be the right 
one, and worthy to be considered by Mdlle. Lind in 
working out her career as an oratorio singer. 





Concerts or CuamBer Music.—Among new 
candidates for success in the choicest and least 
showy branch of musical exhibition, we think Miss 
Ellen Day ought to hold a very good place, if her 
pianoforte playing at a First Matinée, given by herself 
in conjunction with her brother this day week, is to 
be accepted as an average specimen of her perform- 
ances. In her treatment of Mendelssohn's First Trio, 
and of three movements from Weber's Solo Sonata 
in ¢ major (played without book), we were pleased 
by a temperance of style which is by no means com- 
mon to female players,—joined with that fineness 
and elasticity of finger which, on the other hand, 
would seem totally unattainable by certain Lords of 
the Pianoforte. Patient and intelligent musical 
training there must have been to advance Miss 
Day to her present proficiency; and we shall be dis- 
appointed if on any future occasion we are compelled 
to abate or to unsay our praise.—Miss Durlacher 
must be cautioned against presenting herself to the 
public in her present unripe state; before her into- 
nation has been settled, or facility acquired, or sound 
musical expression duly cultivated. She may lose 
her pleasant voice ere she has won mastery over it, 
unless she be more patient—not to say pains-taking. 
As we were the first to welcome Miss Stewart, we 
cannot but also publicly regret that she seems to 
have stopped short in her studies at the moment 
when a glimpse of success should have spurred her 
to double diligence. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The singing and acting 
of Madame van Gelder and M. Bordas did nothing 
towards mitigating the “unpleasantness” which we 
last week ascribed to Verdi's ‘I due Foseari.” The 
grim, exaggerated, and incoherent music of that opera 





is beyond the power of any soprano or tenor to 


sweeten or to inform with true exprenion a = 
guished from rant,—and neither the | 
gentleman is gifted with the skill which on 
miracles. Madame van Gelden did sundry . 
things, and M. Bordas emitted many disma] . 
Both were liberally applauded, and ‘in the dy my 
the second act encored. These raptures of the : 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre— Pull 
(how begot, how nourished— 
it were lost labour to inquire) are fatal to pr 
to comparison, or to respectable execution; | 
the result is, that they have gradually cleared th 
audience of most persons having any Pretence ‘ 
musical judgment.—In ‘I due Foscarj’ Signor Cy. 
letti was seen and heard to more advantage tha, 
ever. This gentleman is limited in his repertory. 
but within it he has only one compeer—Signg 
Ronconi— being there a grave, noble, exprenin 
artist, using his rich sympathetic voice to the beet 
purposes of deep pathos and strong persuasig 
Had it been his fortune to have graduated ina 
better school of serious music, there are few singer, 
in our experience who could have raised his a 
higher that Signor Coletti.— Mdlle. Lindy fing 
operatic concert is fixed for Thursday next_to |, 
devoted to ‘ I] Flauto Magico.’ For this it has bea 
necessary to engage the assistance of the Mig 
Williams; and yet it is the music most entirely Within 
reach of the Italian singers!—We wait with sone 
curiosity for the concerts on Weber's operas agi 
Spontini’s ‘ Fernand Cortez.’ 





Musica anp Dramatic Gossip. — Having jp 
four recent notices endeavoured to place Men. 
delssohn’s music for ‘Athalie’ in its right point 
of hearing, it must suffice us to say that it was pe. 
formed by the Sacred Harmonic Society yesteriy 
week with more effect than has attended either of 
“ expositions” in the Hanover Square Rooms, Frog 
the first we have been satisfied that the composition 
must grow in favour in proportion as it is known and 
its original conditions are understood and attended to, 
Of course the resources of the Sacred Harmmiz 
Society redound to the advantage of all choral works, 
The introductory and connecting verse was recite) 
by Mr. Vandenhoff.—The ‘ Lyrics’ will be performel 
at the Birmingham Festival. 

Mr. Lavenu on Thursday, gave his annual cm. 
cert at Exeter Hall:—the singers being, Miss 
Lucombe, P. Horton, and Poole, and Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Whitworth, T. Williams, Weiss, and J, 
Binge. 

Private hearings and trials among friends are ds 
ceitful things, to be distrusted by every man, whether 
he has kindly feelings or justice at heart (the om 
does not preclude the other). As such, they are forthe 
most part eschewed by the Atheneum :—but a friend 
mentions one which from its nature and importane 
we are glad to record, as having been a meeting from 
which favourable auguries may be drawn by Rhads 
manthushimself. The trial in question was ofa Palm 
for double chorus, with soprano and tenor soli, by M 
Henry Leslie. It is described as throughout written 
with great care and sound science, exhibiting a clea 
and expressive vein of melody :—in short, full of pr- 
mise. The attempt in itself is too welcome, as in 
accordance with our views of the direction which the 
English composer would be discreet in taking, nt 
to merit recognition; and we are doubly glad to her 
of its having been made with such good chances ft 
full success. 

We observe that the meetings of M. Rousseldt! 
Beethoven Quartett Society— which are to be & 
instead of eight this year—are to be held in tk 
Hanover Square Rooms:—to commence in May. 

So numerous are the new artists advertised 8 
about to appear when our musical theatres re-ope 
their doors, that for the chronicler ubiquitous ea 
will be required,—or else that steam-power of jult 
ment which can report upon a hundred débuts 
the same night without the slightest apparent fatige 
or discrepancy. But the Operas which are to® 
produced for the introduction of new Ladies, are & 
most worn of worn ones: being ‘ La Cenerentola 
Mdlle. Angri, ‘Norma’ for Mdlle. Parodi, a 
‘ Linda’ for Miss Hayes. Concerning the last-namé 
lady in the last-named opera, a correspondent fra 
Milan wrote [Ath. No. 1042].—We learn, hower, 





that most of these performances are those ciaime 
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THE ATHENAZUM 





ral vocalists themselves, with a view only 

+ making @ favourable impression on the public 
ring for the first time in fav ourite characters. 

e second distance (as a painter might put it) 

sed such grander operas as Meyerbeer’s 
Rossini’s ‘Nuovo Mos?,’ and ‘ Les Hu- 
hich Madame Grisi will take the part 

+ Valentine. Further, we happen to know that the 

dies announced are by no means all the vocalists 

Jready in London.—Madame Stoltz is still here. — 
We are told, too, that Miss Edwards has returned 

Italy.—Then, the name of Malle. Couraut is 
‘ mnioned as an agreeable singer of light French 
Te say nothing of Mdlle. Giulietta Borsi, 
~ yas to appear between the acts of Mr. Surman’s 
Creation’ on Monday evening at Exeter Hall.— 
Those who find such a list not sufficient to satisfy 
neir craving for variety may take comfort in be- 
jeving that our vocal guests for 1849 are not yet 
ji come.—Amongst the new arrivals is Lablache; 
sho is announced to appear on— I uesday at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, with Parodi, Giuliani, and Gardoni, 
‘n‘Norma.’ The tenor Signor Calzolari has like- 
wise arrived. : 

M. Limnander’s opera ‘Les Montenegrins’ has 
st last been performed at the Opéra Comique, Paris. 
_AHeroie Requiem by M. Zimmermann has just 
been performed by the Société de P'Union Musicale. 
The Critic in the Gazette Musicale specifies in par- 
ticular a“ joli pie Jesu,” and observes that in general 
the composition is, like the place not to be named 
in ears polite, “ paved with good intentions.” From 
the same journal we learn that immediately after 

‘ing brought out his ‘ Prophéte’ M. Meyerbeer will 
igtake himself to writing music for the ‘ Orestes’ of 

Eshylus. We presume that this is a Prussian Court 
commission,—another of the series the execution 
of which cost the world an opera from Mendelssohn. 
Invention does not at present exist in such super- 
sundance as renders waste in its direction a matter 
f indifference; and waste for general purposes there 
is in these things, whether the work in hand be 
music to a ‘ Ruins of Athens,’ to an ‘ Antigone,’ or to 
a ‘Struensee.’ 

While stage-representations suffer under temporary 
lificulties, the practice of dramatic reading is extend- 
ing. Among the new candidates in this kind for 
popular favour is Mr. Henry Nicholls,—now attempt- 
ing what he denominates an “Ideal Personification of 
the Principal Characters” in ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
and the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ at the Music Hall in 
Store Street. We were present at his second reading, 
—and were much pleased with his fine musical voice 
ad accomplished elocution. ‘To the more powerful 
passages scarcely more effect could have been given 
m the stage. Mr. Nicholls has, we should think, 
histrionic qualifications of a high order. 

The New Strand Theatre has, we understand, been 
taken by Mr. Henry Farren; and an engagement has 
been effected with his father for appearing there. 

For the sake of the few dramatic associations con- 
nected with the name, we may properly give a word 
ot record to the death of the widow of Edmund 
Kean:—which took place last week at Keydell, near 
Southampton, the country residence of Mr. Charles 

ean, 

The fire at the Olympic having been especially 
destructive to the houses in Craven Buildings, a 
public subscription has been commenced for the 
lief of the inhabitants,—the benefit of which it was 
Proposed should be extended to the performers, 
sene-shifters, and other dependents of the theatre. 
The intention has, however, been abandoned, on the 
Satement of Mr. Stuart, the tragedian, that M. 
Jullien has offered Drury Lane Theatre for the 
benefit of the company :—on which occasion it is 
expected that the performances will have the added 
attraction of the Queen's presence. By this arrange- 
ment it is calculated that the losses sustained will, in 
il probability, be sufficiently covered. 


— 


Roberto, 
enots’ In W 





MISCELLANEA 


Gutta Percha.—The electrical properties of gutta percha, 

ve not, so far as I am aware, been publicly noticed; and 
Iventure through your colunims to call attention to this 
quality which it possesses in a very remarkable degree. Ifa 
piece of sheet gutta percha is laid upon a table-cloth or silk 
handkerchief, and stroked quickly with the hand, and then 
lifted from the table, it emits brilliant flashes of electric 
light, and considerable sparks may be drawn from it by any 





conducting substance. The ease with which gutta percha is 
excited by the slightest friction contrasts strongly with 
the difficulty of exciting glass and resinous substances,— 
especially in a damp atmosphere; and there can be no doubt 
that it may be successfully employed to produce large quan- 
tities of electricity. The machine for this purpose may be 
extremely simple: an endless band of sheet gutta percha 
stretched over two rollers (one of them turned by a winch), 
pressed slightly by a cushion, and having a rod or wire 
touching the revolving band, and in connexion with the 
conductor of an ordinary electrical machine, would produce 
a constant supply of electricity, in a quantity proportioned to 
the surface employed, which may be very considerable,—and 
I shall not be surprized if by these simple and economical 
means effects are produced equal to those attained by the 
largest electrical machines now in use. I may add as a use- 
ful hint to experimenters with the sheet gutta percha, 
that it may be readily joined by laying the edges together 
and cutting off a shaving with a pair of scissors moderately 
heated. J.F.S. 

Liverpool, March 26. 

Much valuable information on the electrical charac- 
ter of gutta percha will be found in a paper ‘ On the 
use of Gutta Percha in Electrical Insulation,’ by 
Dr. Faraday, in the Philosophical Magazine for March 
1848.— Ed. 

Terra Cotta in the Isle of Wight.—It is stated that 
a fine stratum of clay suitable for Terra Cotta has 
been laid open in the grounds of the Queen’s private 
residence at Osborne,—and that some works are 
likely to be made in it.—Journal of Design. 

Locke's Electric Observing Clock.—In your number of the 
10th instant, you have copied from the Scotsman a very 
incorrect account of Prof. Smyth’s brief description of the 
above-named instrument, recently read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. As the clock is both curious and 
valuable, and hasexcited much interest among the American 
astronomers, I trust you will give a place to the following, 
which contains an accurate version of Prof. Smyth's state- 
ment. Cc. M. 

Edinburgh, March 28. 

There is applied to an ordinary astronomical clock, in 
such a way as not to interfere with the regularity of its 
going, an electro-magnetic apparatus with a revolving 
cylinder, whose circumference moves at the rate of one inch 
per second. On this moving surface the instantsof the vibra- 
tions of the clock’s pendulum are marked by the electric 
agency, and form dots one inch apart. If electric wires be 
extended from this apparatus to an observer or any number 
of observers, and at any distance, through the assistance of 
the railway telegraph or otherwise,—then, on the wire being 
touched with a key at the instant of the star appearing on 
the meridian wire of one of the telescopes, that moment is 
marked, or marks itself, on the same revolving cylinder 
where the whole records are registered: and the fraction of 
a second may be obtained to at least hundredths by simple 
measurement of the distance of the observation mark from 
the nearest second’s mark. Differences of longitude may 
thus be easily and satisfactorily determined, only one clock 
being used for both stations ; and the expensive transmission 
of numerous time-keepers between the stations, and the 
introduction of differences and changes of their rates, are 
completely avoided. Moreover, the method admits of a 
great multiplication of observations during the short space 
of time that the star occupies in passing through the field of 
view; and the clock face does not require to be seen, or the 
beats heard. These are manifest advantages under many 
circumstances over the present method of observing. 

Registration of Copyriyht.—It is said on all sides 
that the registration of copyright has succeeded in 
stopping the wholesale piracy of patterns which used 
formerly to be carried on by low-class manufacturers. 
A cotton printer told us that, before the passing of 
the Act, he has brought out a good new pattern on 
Monday, and before Saturday following he has seen 
sixty milk-and-water piratical plagiarisms of it.— 
Journal of Design. 

Amateur Acting.—Permit one belonging to the debate- 
able land between art and amateurship to propound an 
inquiry through the medium of the Atheneum. Your 
journal not long ago adverted to the increase of amateur 
acting as a sign of dramatic revival. This is an open 
question. To myself it seems that the number and nature 
of audiences who flock to plays because parts therein are 
sustained ei’ her by “ the Father of Chemistry” or by the 
* Brother of the Earl of Cork,” however signiticant they may 
be of the playgoer’s interest in the world of “ Lions” or of 
his reverence for the Red Book, feebly bespeak his love 
for the Drama. But to my question.—There have been 
amateur theatricals at Bath—which are described as very 
successful. Can you tell me if it be true that seven-eighths of 
the receipts—upwards of 350/. out of 400/.—were swallowed 
up by the cost of ‘free quarters” for the dillettanti per- 
formers? If so, the respective proportions of profit reaped 
by the charities and by the champagne-merchants seem to 
suggest a somewhat different adjustment of the public 
benevolence. 








To Corresponvests.—H, F.— 
British Drama—A. B.—H. C,.—M. 
J. A. G—J. D.—L. A. C.—received. 

M. M.—We cannot insert mathematical discussions, except 
in peculiar cases. But we can bear testimony to the 
ingenuity of M. M.’s demonstration: and if it were within 
the scope of our journal, we should settle in our own 
minds the question of its correctness. Had he not better 
(after careful re-examination) send his paper to a scientific 
periodical ? 


L—Hl. D.—J. 


| 


| 
A. W.—A Lover of the | 
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(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CLXXX. 
was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
Contents, 

1, THE VANITY AND GLORY OF LITERATURE. 

2. THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PH Z NOMENA, 
3. TAYLOR'S FI OF THE CONQUEST. 

MRS. JAMESON’S SACKED AND LEGENDARY ART. 

. MARY BARTON. 

5. MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 

ENGLAND. 

. DUKE OF ARGYLL’S ‘ PRESBYTERY EXAMINED,’ 

. UNIVERSITY REFORM : CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 
9% FINANCIAL PROSPECTS, 1849. 
10, POLITICAL STATE OF GERMANY. 

ll, M. GUIZOT’S DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 
a London: Longman & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 

Now ready, 

TNHE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
ara er eaLY REVIEW, No. C. and No, LXXXYV. for 


Contents. 
1, LORD BROUGHAM Tv THE MARQUESS OF LANS- 
DOWNE. 


2. MARY BARTON, 
3. THE SPELLING REFORM MOVEMENT. 
4. ARCHITECTURE :—ADAPTATION OF IRON, 
5. STATE OF OUR PUBLIC KECORDS. 
6. ELECTORAL CORRU PTION. 
7. ILLUSTRATIVE ART. 
8% OPENING OF THE SSION. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

Journey to Mount Ararat and the Highlands of Armenia— 
Popular Life in Berlin—History of Italy related to the Italian 
People—La Propriété c'est Le Vol. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELL JS NOTICES. 

The Dodo and its Kindred—The Boe ads—Fox’s Lectures 
Addressed to the Working Classes—The Saxons in England— 
Smith's Canadian Gazetteer—The Island of Sardinia—Austria— 
The Nemesis of Faith—Three Practical Suggestions for the Re- 
organization of Ireland — Rudimentary Architecture —Bohn's 
Standard Library—Cosmos—A Hand-book of British Ferns— 
School Architecture—Four Months among the Gold Finders, in 
Alta California, &. &c. 

George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street Fleet-street. 


Just published, price7s. 6d., No, 92 (for APRIL) of 
THE EDINBURGH 


,EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Conducted by Professor JAMESON, 


Content, 
. Obituary Notice of Lieut. Ruxton. By Dr. King. 
. Ancient Sea Margins. By James D. Dana, Esq. 
. Tides, as illustrative of Geological Phenomena. 
’. Depth of Metalliferous Repositories. By M. A. Burat. 
’. Flood at Frastanz in 1846. By W. Brown, Esq. 
‘I. Paleontological Notes. By H. V. Meyer. 
. Address of Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. 
. Motion of the Glacier of the Pindur. By Lieut. R. 


chey. 
. The Gum Kino of the Tenasserim Provinces. By the Rev. 
. Mason, 
. Physical and Geographical Distribution of the Birds of 
Ireland. 
<I. William Oakes, the American Botanist. 
. Geological Scructure of the Alps, Carpathians, 
Apennines. By Sir R. L. Murchison. 
. Action of wpe pee on the Sensitive Plant. By Prof. 
a of Genev 


and 


in ar at History of the Royal Society, 

relative to the late Sir Humphrey Davy. By John 
Davy, M.D. 

. Relations of Trap-Rocks with the Ores of Copper and Iron. 

. The Albanians. By Henry Skene, Esq. 

. Early History of the Air-Pump in England. By Geo. 
Wilson, M.D. 

. Marine Dredging. By R. M'Andrew, Esq. 

<. Volcanic Interferences with the Depositions of the Old 
Red Sandstone of the British Isles. By Rev. D. 
Williams. 

x. Metosesiagienl Observations for 1848. By Rev. W. Dunbar, 
».D. 


<I. Notice of Plants which have recently flowered in the 
oyal Botanic Gardens. By Prof. Balfour, M.D. 
. Proceedings of the Wernerian Natural History Society. 
. Scientific Intelligence, 
List of Patents, &c. 


Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 





On the 2nd of April, 1849, 
No. 6, price 5s.; to be continued Quarterly, 
(THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 
Contents of No. VI., Vol. 111, with the Names of the Contributors : 
THE GENEALOGICAL TABLES OF JESUS IN THE EVAN- 
GELISTS MATTHEW AND LUKE, By Dr. K. Wieseler. 
Translated by Kev. J. Thomson, A.M. 
CALVIN AS A COMMENTATOR. By Rev. F. W. Gotch, M.A. 
THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCY BETWEEN PAUL AND 
JAMES. By the Kev. Ebenezer Kennedy. 
ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE MUSTARD TREE 
OF SCRIPTURE. By J. F. Royle, M.D. F.8.S. LS. & G.S., &c. 
HEBREW IN THE TIME OF JEROME. By Rev. F. Bosworth. 
ON CUSTOMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE BIBLE,No.L By 
the Rev. D. G. Wait, D.C.L. 
ULPHILAS, AND HIS GOTHIC VERSION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. By Dr. Sergius Loewe. 
PASCAL’S ‘THOUGHTS ;’ their Historical Import, especially 
in Relation to the Philosophy of Religion. A Lecture, by Dr. 
Aug. Neander. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
Tulloch. - 
CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF COLOSSIANS, Chap. ii. 12. 
By the Rev. Peter Mearns. “ a 
ON “INA AND THE FORMULA “INA TIAHPQ'OH, 
3y the Rev. W. Niblock, A.M 

Rev. W. Milligan on New Testament 
wife; Professor Von Ewald on Dr. Samuel Lee’s Accusations ; 
Mr. Porter's Reply to Dr. Davidson's Charge of Plagiarism ; Rev. 
David Drummond on Citations from the Old Testament in the 
New; R W. Robinson on The Ilistorical Character of the 
First of Genesis. 

Notices of Books—Biblical Intellizence— Quarterly List of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Works in Sacred Literature, 

Charles 12, King William-street, Strand ; Oliver & Boyd, 


Cox, 
Edinburgh ; and J. Robertson, Grafton-street, Dublin. 
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LACK WOOD'S MAGAZIN 

For sce. Price 28. 6d. 
Contents. 
I, Macaulay’s History of England. 
ILI, The Caxtons. Part X —1V. Ancient Practice of Painting. 
—V. Tennyson’s Poems.—V I. Aristoeratic Annals, he Life 
of the Sea. By R rey ge VIIL. London Cries. By B. Sim- 

mons.—IX. Cla and Pudens.—X. Sir Astley Cooper. Part 1. 

William Bieckwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon don. 
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r ‘HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, and 
What to Live For, with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, « 
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ELIGION “AND ITS EST ABLISHME NTS 
IN IRELAND. A Chapter from * Ireland, Historical and 
Statistica.’ By GEORGE LEWIS SMYTH. 


SMYTH’S IRELAN 
HISTORICAL AND Seen AL. 
Vols. I. and IL., demy Svo. 1. 2a, 6d. 

“Gives a better and truer view of the sts ste of Ireland, and of 

the nature of its connexion with England, than any work that has 
yet been printed.”— Morning Chronicle. 

London: Whittaker & Co, 
*y* Vol. LIL, completing the Work, is in “the press, and will 
immediately appear. 
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MHE GOOD BOY. HENRY 
Or, THE as she CHILD’S BOOK OF MANNE RS. 
nslated from the Dutch. 
By JOHN INGRAM Loc KHART, F.R.ALS. 
Author of * Attica and Athens,’ &c. &c. 
With a Dissertation by the Rev. Nicolaas Beets, D.D., Holland. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
II. price 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on Definite Rules 
of Translation. $y HERMAN HEINF n TTER, Author of 


*Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 
__Cradock & Co, 48, I aternoster- row. 
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8 Plates of curious examples. By JOHN YONGE AKERM AN, 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 

his Work comprises a List of upwards of 2,500 Tokens, and 
contains occasional Illustrative Topographical “and Antiquarian 
Notes on Persons, Places, Streets, Old Tavern and Coffee-House 
Signs, &c. &c.; with an Introductory Account of the Causes which 
led to the adoption of such a Currency. 

The Work is now ready for delivery to Subscribers at Half-a- 
Guinea—to Non- Subscribers, 15s. The Subscription List is closed. 
A very small impression has been ig 0 

few copies in 4to. at One Guin 
John Russell Smith, 4, "Old Compton-street. 

} ERR STRAUSS'S LATEST WALTZES, for 
the PIANOFORTE, 3s. each.—Marien, Ather, Traume, 
Amphion, Landes- Farben, Sorgen- Brecher, Feldbleamen, and his 
Polkas 1s. and 2, each, i.e. Fiske und Pufke, Damen Souvenir, 
Fortuna, Kathinka, Wi mer, Kreutzer, Marianka, Salon, Eisele 
and Beisele, and Neuji ahr’s Polkas, N.B.—Herr Strauss, ‘and his 
celebrated band, will arrive in London the third week in April.— 
All applications for balls or concerts to be addressed to his Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. R. Cocks & Co., 6 New Burlington-street, Music- 

sellers to Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
OYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC.—Warren’s 
Edition.—The Nobility and Gentry, the Subscribers and the 
Public are respectfully informed that this invaluable collection of 
CATHEDRAL MUSIC (under the immediate patronage of His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert),in Three very large Folio Volumes 
(upwards of 1100 pages), with a Portrait and Life of Dr. Boyce ; 
Memoirs of the Composers; and an Appendix te each V olume, 
containing additional Services and — ms, is 
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r \HE WHITE F AW N of the MISSISSIP PI 
RIVER, from Banvard’s great picture at the Egyptian Hall. 
Those who have witnessed Banvard’s stupendous painting of the 
“father of waters” must have been struck with the romantic 
scenery of the seat of the “White Fawn,” and her melancholy 
death. The Words written by Banvard, and set to Music by 
Madame SCHWIESO, have a most powerful effect.—Published by 
pooeaaare to be had of all Music-sellers; and at the 
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OPERAS AS PIANO SOLOS 2s. 
—— LLO, 
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neh », new editions of *Sonnambula,’ ‘La Figlia.’ 
jarbiére,” *Lucrezia, * *Crown Diamonds,’ 
uch opera. Also, * Lucia,’ in 98-9, 28. each ; anc 

in 96-7, 2s.each. Post free, 30 stamps. All in 
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“Full music size, 
any nobleman.”— Hera 
Pia sony Office, 67, 


and printed in a style fit for the pianoforte of 


Paternoster-row. 
JUTTER’S TANGIBLE 
) ARITHMETIC and GEOMETRY for 


CHILDREN ; an easy and effectual Method 
of teaching the simplest Rules of AnitameTic 


4%, 





and Fraction also the Formation of 
Squares, Triangles, Cubes, Prisms, Pyra- 
mids, &c., and an endless variety of Build- 





ings: with numerous illustrative Cuts; 








for ving a permanent fund of Amusement 
and Instruction, admirably adapted *reparatory Schools and 
Families. 3rd edition, revis a3 and improved. Price 1s.; or with 


a box of 96 Cubes, 5s.; with 144 ditto, 6s. 6d.; or with 144 larger 
mahogany Cubes, 10s. 
“A very ingeni and successful attempt to teach the sciences 

of numbers and Sp ace by tangible objects. The system isas pleasing 

as it is instructive, and is a good addition to the toys of science. 
lustrated London News, 
May be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, Toymen, &c. 
Agents: J. Trimen, 11, Portugal street, Lincoln's Inn; Payne & 
Son, 16and 17, High floiborn , Spurin (late Edlin), 37, New Bond- 
street ; Varty, 31, Strand; Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 
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MR, ome + bag GC — PUBLICATIONS, 
10. cloth, 6s, 
N INTRODU 'CTION “to ZOOLOGY, 
for the Use of Schools. By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice- 
President of the Natural History and Philosophical Society of 
elfast. 
2mo. cloth, pri 


FIRST STE P s. “to ZOOLOG Y: 
serve as a preparation to juvenile readers entering 
the Animal Kingdom. 


TWO SHEETS, 


4 


intended to 
on the study of 


exhibiting a Tabular View of 


the Classification adopie: a ta receding Works. 
Shect 1, INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
— 2, VERTEBRA T NIMALS. 
- 





Simms & M‘ ae, 13, pabernoeeneow. 
street, Be Ifast 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT” ‘s JUV TEN ILE LIBRARY. 
_— Now ready, the Second E as of 
[THE Littie AVAGE., 
By Captain MARRY “-< 
2 vols. Fight Lllustrations, price 1 
“The writer's skill in managing improbable apente. so as to 
engage our belief therein, never forsook him to the last. This tale 
is as amazing and interesting at its close as at its commencement.” 
Atheneun. 
“ We have already expressed our opinion at some length upon 
the merits of this excellent little book, in which deep religious 
feeling and useful information are successfully combined. The 
second part deserves the same amount of praise which we had 
pleasure to bestow upon the first and a tes one of the best pro- 
ductions of the ~~ author.”— Bell's Weekly Messenger, 
e former volumes contain 
The CHILDREN of the NEW FOREST. 
2 yols. Eight Illustrations, 10s, Third Edition. 

* These two volumes combine all the excellencies of * Masterman 
Ready’ and * The Settlers in Canada’ with some that are peculiarly 
their own.”— Examiner. 

Hurst & Co. 27, 


London ; and Donegall- 


King William street, Strand. 
Gratis Ciy poft 4 Stamps. 

Williams ¢- RNoargate’s 
Catalogue of German Gook#. 

NX nue Edition. 
44 Wenvietta- Street, Cobent- Garden, 

Lonton, 
MR. NEWBY 


WILL PUBLISH IN APRIL, 





I. 
In 3 vols. price 12. 11s. 6d. 
DAVID RIZZIO; 
OR, SCENES IN EUROFE DURING THE SIXTEENTHZ 
By the late Mr. IRELAN D. 


Edited by G. P. R. JAMES 
Author of ‘Darnley,’ * Henry Masterton; “The Forgery,” 





Il. 
In 3 vols. 


MABEL CARRINGTON. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘The Blacksmith’s Daughter.” 


Il. 
A NEW NOVEL BY 


EUGENE SUE. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 
A NOVEL. 


¥, 
In 1 vol. 4to. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE GREEKS. 


From the German of THEODOR PANOFKA. 
Illustrated by Ancient Vases, with 54 Subjects by Georce Scnarr. 


vi. 
The Second Volume of 


A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 





! 


| 


O 


explained in this elezantly 
equally curious and interestin; 





— ANNUAL MISCELLANY, 
re price 738. 6d. ML lettered, 
“AN MISCELLAyy 


= 





MHE JAL 
I POR 1848, 


Containing a Review of the Year, an Obity 
Sketches of Eminent Persons, an Official Resi ey B 
the Remarkable Occurrences of the Year, sclecven and § 
trom the Chronicles of the day, and arranged for ta on 
Publis shed for the ¢ ompiler by Saunders & Otley, Cand 
ELIZA COOK'S JOURNAL, 
N SATURDAY, MAY the Sth, 1a49, 


Published, the First Number of ELIZA 
a Weekly Periodical, price Three Halfpenc A COOK'S JOU RYaL 
Matter of Information and Amusement. ining Lite: 
The aim of this Journal will be to instruct and to please 
ppiness and Ment tis 


1) 
Will hy 


Principles, the advancement of Social Ha 
telligence, Essays and Arguments adapted to general 
and improvements—Keviews of New Works—Biog: praphi 
Occasional Articles of Practical Lm ort—The Pj Phical i 
The Voice of ae breathing in homely Love and inne 
afrequent page for our young friends, will form the Stet 
tures of the prajected serial, which will be dedicated to 
possess the spirit 2 progression and love of their kind. al wy 
Raquet-court, Fleet 





Published by J. 0. Clarke, No. 3 








where all th BRN... for the Propriet: r, an eet-street, 
for the Monthly Parts, may be forwarded. . ° Advertisemeag 
seein! 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 
ER MAJESTY THE QUERy 


From an Vea scoone Po Picture by COU NT y 
agraved in line by Mr. H. Lew = ORSAY, 


Size 21 by 29 inches —. 


Artist’s proofs, Sv. 8s. ; Proofs before letters, 


> Prints, 2 a 


THE MARCHIONESS OF W ATERFORD 
AND VISCOUNTESS C: ANNING, 
From a Painting by Mr. R. THORBU RX, 
Engraved in line by F. Jounzrr, 
Size 15 by 20 inches high. 
; Proofs before letters, 5l, 5s, 
Prints, 1. Ls. 6d, 





Artist's proofs, 3 Proofs, 2%. 





London 
simpkiv & C = 
————— 
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GEN. SIR CHARLES J. NAPIER, 
From a Daguerreotype by Mr. Krrzury, engraved in line by 
Mr. SKELTON 
To form a Companion to a Portrait of His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, from a Daguerreotype. 
~~ af 13 inches high. 
»roofs before letters, 31. 38.; Proo! 
fm ae h Prints, vat, 18. late 
copy in Lithography, assisted by a sitting from th. Galla 
General on the 23rd of March will be present ted gratuitoualy to eves 
Subscriber on the receipt of his autograph. 


Artist’s proofs, 4i. 4a. ; 


“MIGNON AND HER FATHER,” 
Painted by ARY SCHEFFER, 
Engraved in the highest style of line by M. ‘Fr ANGOIS ; 
Forming a Centre Print to * Mignon Regrettant la Patric; and 
° Mignon Aspirant au Ciel.’ 
Size, 9 by 11 inches high. 
Proofs before le tters, 31. 38.; Proofs, 2%: 
Prints, 11. 1s. : 


Artist’s proofs, 62, 6s. ; 


London : Hering & Remington, Printsellers to Her Majesty, 
137, Regent-street. 


A G i N Cc oO U 
P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Tn One Y Moses, 8yo. price 88, cloth, lettered, 
Latay published, by the same Author, (uniform with the above), 
GOWRIE. 38s. 
THIRTY YEARS SINCE. New Edition. &. 
ARABELLA STUART. New Edition. 8s. 
Extractsfrom Reviews of Mr. James's Works :— 
“ His (Mr. James’s) peculiar power consists in being = te 
scribe, with wonderful spirit, busy and stirring scenes, to bi 
into bold relief pictures of daring and courage, to delineate wins ry 
few bold strokes a landscape, and occasionally to portray the deeper 
and finer feelings of human nature which few succeed in handling 
well. There are scenes of infinite beauty and touching pathos ia 
his work The Times. 


RL 








ne point in ps articular we feel gre: atly indebted to Mr. James 
-we mean for the absence of exaggeration, either in character @ 
incident, the cheerfulness of tone and purity of feeling, the freedom 
from topics of doubtful morality, or, what is worse, the insinuation 
of opinions of which the morality i is not doubtful—which is adie 
tinguishing and most ho cone le characteristic of all his fictions 
. from these general observations, that 
s abilities, as @ romance writer, highly; his 
lively and interesting, and animated by a spirit of sound 
thy morality in feeling. and of natural delineation in che 
*r, Which we think will secure for them a calm popularity, 
h will last beyond the present day.”"— Edinburgh Review, 
Scott, in the van, has achieved most illustrious deeds ; but there 
are few names, even in insulated productions, that can be cited @ 
form the centre between him and James.”— Literary Gazette, 

* Had we a succession of such works as the foregoing emanating 
from the press, then would the light reading of England become 
the ed ee in the world.”"— The Continental Literary Journal. 
te of our author v pprehend to be, the depth of feeling 
with which he casts his eye across ali natural’ beauty, and there 
sponsive poetry of language which he summons up, to maintain 
and be the vehicle of his own delight, to the finest sensibilities of 
his readers Vur confidence in the abilities of the author isin 
no way diminished ; we still regard him—setting apart the claims 
of one who stands pre minent (Sir Walter Scott)—amongst the 
first authors of the day Edinburgh Literary Journa, 

Lor adon : Simp »kin, Marshall “ Co. 


























and CONFIRMATIONS of § 


MONUMENTS of EGYPT, 
By 


W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the British Magazi 
“This is an elegant and well-executed litle book, on a mos 


interesting subject.” 


From the Birmingham Herald. 


Study of the Scriptures. 
“Nearly three hundred 





By W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 


London: D, Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


Handsomely bound i in ck oth, w om ‘Ninety: three Wood Engraving, 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
SACRED HISTORY, from the 


“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.” 


From the Rev. ene Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 


texts of Scripture are more or lest 
executed volume, and in a mannet 
ing.” 
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———— 
~ BETTS’S TRAVELLING MAPS 


SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, with the 

Of ENGLAND, — to the present time (these in operation 

carefu listing suis! hed from those in progress), also the Turn- 

being clearly: veipal Cross Roads, Canals, &c. &e.: size, 2 feet 6 by 
vie ice on cloth in ease for the pocket, 58, each. 


THE LONDON MODERN ATLAS 


t TWENTY-FIVE large size Maps, full Coloured. Price, 
cota bound, 128. 6d. 
" John Pee Stand, (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
spun 602 Whittaker & Co. Dublin: A. Todd, 4, Kildare-pl. 
io ray ce 


siain  Co.; Whittaker & Co._Dublin 
CYCLOPZ2DIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 
he Pictorial Bible, *&c. Assisted by Forty ableScholars 
British, Continental, and American, “whose Initials 
their respective Contributions. 
Volumes 8vo., illustrated by Maps, Ragrevings on 
Istwe as and 554 Engraving on Wood, price 3 
much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every 
“This mpictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves 
Bil g to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the 
m interpretation, history, geography, archeology, and phy- 
oarcience of the Bible.”—Horne’s Introduction to the C Titical Study 


of the Scriptures. 


OF THE PRECEDING WORK IS IN PROGRESS OF 
PUBLICATION, 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 28. 6d. each, profusely 
illustrated with Woodcuts. 

+ This Abridgment is studiously accommodated to the wants 
ofthe great body of the religious public, consolidating, in a form at 
attractive and instructive, such of the materials of the original 

rk as will be most interesting to the general reader. To those 

ovided with the ori al work, this Abridg- 
ommended, the Publishers being pe i 
: » same superiority over Porutar © i 
ofits class, a8 the original work confessedly does over those which 
simata higher erudition. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 
illustrated by 506 Reprevings on Steel, and 
many Thousands on Wood. 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and 
judgment, is appe’ ended to the W ork, forming a ready Key to its 
paltifarious contents. 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopwdia; for that only is 4 
yhich is excellent. Now that the country is being deluged wit! 
djuted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope 
jsthere for the science and literature of England, that publishers 
dareever again venture on such another work as this ? 


Rail- 


of T' 
Pia Diines 
are affixed to 


once attra 


in 21 Volumes 4to., 


Atheneum, 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica is a rich storehouse of knowledge, 
refeeting honour upon the age and country that have produced it. 
We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness 
sndaccuracy of matter, or in excellency of arrangement.” 
Standard, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; 
nerous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. 


with nu- 
Ina 


—— volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, | 
168, 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 

raced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
ofaccuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapne ss, the Publishers in- 
twa comparison with any pacesachetna work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.RG8., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
fekopect Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
ow way : it is at once a duty and a —— to recommend it.” 
nglish Journal of Education. 

Adam & Charles Black. London: Long = an & Co. ; 
; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Cc 


AW LIF E ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Fleet- 
street, pext a Dunstan’s Church, 22nd March, 1849.—NOTICE 
18 HEREBY ¢ that the BOO for transferring Shares 
e CLOSED on tT "ILU RSDAY., the 29th inst., 
ED on THURSDAY, the 1: ith day of April 
uett—The Dividends forthe year 1848 will be payable on Friday, 
the 13th day of April next, or any subsequent day (Tuesdays ex- 
ceyted) between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOW 


{IRE INSURANCES of every deseripti on are 
wae mdertaken by the SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
UMPAN\, 37, Cornhill, London, on the most liberal terms and 
conditions, ° 
Special risks reasonably rated. 
qlcuewal receipts for insurances falling due at Lady-day are now 


Edinburgh: / 
Simpkin & Co.; 








“rated particulars of the large bonus just declared in the Life 
“Boorsnt may be had on application. 
27, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, See: retary. 


(ounry FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and No.2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
I Established 1807. 
tis respectfully notified to parties holding poco s in this office, 
Tenewals of which fall due at La 1at the same should 
bead on or before the 9th of April. The’ receipts are lying at the 
mo and in the hands of the several Agents. 
the Ing terms of the € ‘county Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
ured, and have secured to it a large share of public appro- 
c All claims are settled with Pa titude and liberality. 
renal ts will be immediately furnis: to parties applying 
py , or ae alt to the head office, or to any of its Agents 
a” topoint Ou ‘ee dae al towns of the Coe i Ring: 
MONT, Managing Di. 














M TRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCLATION, 23, Pall Mall, London. 

Choirman—Rev. "Ge ge Pocock, L.L.B 

Deputy-Chairman— Hon. Richard E dwar. i Howard. 

I neest Annual Payments for Assurance. ‘ licy disputed 
unless obtained by fraud. Unly one-half the ium need be 
paid, the remainder can stand a debt on the r # coy or be paid off 
at pleasure. Proposals passed daily. Prospesbanss’ sent free on | 
ue to SPENCER P. PLUMER, Esq., Secretary, 23, Pall 
Mall. 

\ ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN Y, 
18, King William-street, City. Established 18: | 
Trustees.—Benjamin Hawes, Esq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq.; 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 

The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advautages offered = 
the Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain 
on credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside 
abroad is granted, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign 

risks is published. 

FoursSifths, or 80 per cent. out of the profits are appropriated to 
assurers entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, | 
and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal sureties. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSU RANCESOCIETY, 
1, King William-street, London. | 
Directors, | 


Sir Henry Willock, K.L.8. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Major- — Rd. Armstrong, z rancis Macnaghten, ~ 9 | 

C.B. Charles Otway Mayne 
John wy rE. sq. M.P. 

Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Esc a. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. — Dene: a : Thomson, Esq. 
sWatkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
W illiam Kilburn, Esq. 
Sankers— Bank of England. and Messrs. Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—William Henry Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. F.R.S., 45, Queen Anne-street, 
Cavendish- square. 

The principle adopted by the Unive ersal Life Assurance Society 
of an Scena % raluation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
great advantages ; especially to those parties who may wish to | 
ata their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premium 

The aametes table will show the result of the last division of | 

rofits, as declared on the 10th of May, 1848, to all persons who 
Riad on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of o other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 

“Age | | Reduced 
when Sum Original | p.nnee 
— Assured. | Premiums, — 
| current Year, 





Date of 
Policy, 
issued. 





20 
30 
40 
50 


| 
| £19 6 2 
| 2 8 0 


On or ; 

3110 0 2 
0 
8 


before | 
aa May, | 42 15 ll 
3. 5 


66 11 5 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow; 4, Col- 





George-street, Edinburgh ; 
lege-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up cap vital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement, its 
annual income being upwards of 94,0002, 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 22. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
the time they were effected to the 3ist of December, 1540; and from 
that date tothe 3!st of December, 1847, 2; per cent. per annum was 
added at the General Meeting on ‘the 6th of July, 1848. The Bonus 
thus added to Policies from ‘March, 1834, to the 3lst of December, 
1847, is as follows :— 





Sum added |Sum‘added Sum 
» Policy | to Policy payable at 
n 1841. in 1848, death, 
yrs. Ly mths. | £683 ‘ 
yea 
veaae 300 ° 
100 0 


Su 


Penn PY Time Assured. 





£6,170 16 8 
6,287 10 0 
6,087 0 
5,887 


} 
£5,000 | 1 
5,000 | 1 
5.000 | i 
5,000 
5,000 


3 
2 10 
0 10 
8 years 
6 years 
5,000 4 years 
__5,000 2 years 


“The Premiums neverthe = are on the ale, 
only one-half need be paid for the first five y where the In- 
surance is for Life. No entrance money or char rge except the 
policy stamp. Every information will be afforded on applicationto 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


OHN MORT LOCK'S $ China and Glass Business 
fs. arried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the pene 
description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for ins 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. 
250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Par 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORE D “and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effecte 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 
=. Regent-street, 
5, Moorgate-street, 


QU PERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 
COVERS, with strong oe 1 pace and silver shields 
‘or engraving the crest or coat of 
ates ” TABLE DISH “COVERS. 
Light P or eel 
The Gadroon pattern...... per set £11 
The shaped Montrose pattern, do, 12 6 és 
The Grosvenor pattern do. 15 0 “9 20 
The Albert pattern ... .do 15 0 20 
The Gordon pattern . 16 17 
The above sets compr 20-inch, 
18-inch, one two 14-inch. 
B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silyersmiths, 
Cornhill, Londen, opposite the Bank of England. 





London. 


Heavy Fisting. 
£15 - 


one 


14, 


. 266 
e four dish covers—viz. one 


| countries, 


| embracin 


| guineas, 


BIE LE FELD ‘S PAP IE R M ACHE — 


superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 








proved by the fact of its extensive application in this and other 
A ito. volume is published, price 11, with a Tariff, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Designs, most of them’ executed for works 
ed by eminent architects. 
Patronized by the Hon. Cx omeniante ners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
V orks. 
“This is unquestionably a most valuable invention 
: .. Gazette, 
The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand, 

] ENT’s IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct copeint- 

| ont to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H . the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully an from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STUCK of WATCHES and CLOC Ks, 
all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 

old Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes. 8 gu s. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
Youths” "Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and ace +." going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guir ENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur- street, and 34, 

Royal £ rxchs ange 4 “lock Tower Area). 

H EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, « con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by 
which Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to 


| make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application to 


their Factory, 
London. 


N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
4 POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced ; it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces tha it beautiful white appearance so much to be desir 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath: 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as ‘l'ooth- 
brush M akers, have had portunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
por 8 wre the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 

ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption.— Wholesale and retail at 
Metes fe, Bingley & Co.'s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
2s. per box. Caution. The one mover r will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. . Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box. and the signature ae fo of the firm, thus, 
- Mete alfe. Bingley & Co., 130 n, Oxford-street.” 


| RICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
URNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the tpg articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materi: 
Sweep-back many 4 chairs, with loose sents in best 
satin-hair seating... se 
Ditto ditto wit 
Mahogany couches to match, from. 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished - 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room n chairs, stufie 
in damask .... eee 
Couches to match, from .. ° 
Mahogany chests of drawers Polished, from ; 
Ditto ex BD ccace ° 
Japanned chests of drawers, from 
Dressing glasses, from 
Chimney glasses, best plate. from" 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. Loaves, 
‘** Particular attention is called to th 


196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court-road, 





fast seats . 


nd covered 


(100A i is a nut, which, besides poy sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
» most valuable article of diet ; more rticularly if, by 
cal or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
pe rectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from eri | io an union is presented in the Cocoa 
repared by JAMES EPP=, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
YOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL .DEN- 
\ TIFRICE, a Wire Pownrr, ‘compounded of the choicest 
and most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. It 


eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
and freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the 





teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
from its saiubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-scorbutic, the gums 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Its truly 
tic 
>» Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, 
vereigns and Nobility throughout Europe—Price 2s. 9d. 
ODON 2 on the wrapper, and the Proprictors’ Name and Address, 
thus ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatroy Ganpex,” are also 
d by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Not {CE.—Unprincipled persons, taking ‘advan- 
a 
LOCOCK’S WAFERS. 
attempt to foist up . the public various Pills and Mixtures under 
The public is cautioned that all such preparations are spurious 
and an imposition The only Genuine Medicine has, besides the 
Proprictor’s Sole Agents, Da Silva & Co., on _ directions given 
with every box, a Lh oy none are genul 
RE LIEF and a 
rapid cure of As' ks ‘ oughs, and all yo od of 
! 
INGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
* rice Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. : 
Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
pean T re MPHANT IN THE CURE OF A BAD 
TEN YEA 
Mr. Harris, Alne Hill, Alcester, March l4th, 1849, to Professor 
Holloway :—" Sir, I suffered for upwards of ten years with a bad 
various methods of treatment, as prescribed by different medical 
men, still it got worse. Seeing in the papers notices of the cures 
them ; and by their use, and the blessing of God, a perfect cure of 
my leg was effected six months ago.”—Sold by all Druggists,and at 


enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; while, 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
and fragrant aron properties have obtained its selec- 
er box 
CAUTION —The genwine article has the words “ ROWLANDS’ 
a, on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on each box. 
tage of the a / of 
nearly similar names. 
words * Dr .ocock’s Wafers” on the stamp, the Signature of the 
Dr. LOCOCK’S W ERS give INS PANT. 
f the breath and 
id strengthening the voice. They have a most plea- 
1 Medicine Venders, 
LEG OF AKS’ DURATION.—Extract of a letter from 
leg. in which were five running sores; and although I tried 
your valuable medicines have performed, 1 determined on trying 
Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 































































































































THE ATHENAZUM 


[App 





Vy TEBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK; 
or, Court and Fashionable Register. Price ¢ 
The new edition of this fashionable Directory, ae to April, 
is now ready, with several additions, 
“The street list is comprehensive and well arranged, and the 
alphabetical lists as complete as possible.”— Morning Post. 
Published by Ww ebster & Co. Booksellers, &c. 60, Piccadilly. 


UN IFORM WITH SL ATER’ 8 SHILLING SERIES. 
On the 16th of April will be published, hs maxioomnely bound in green 


cloth, gilt, price 1 
THE H FAMILY. ‘By Miss BRENER. 


Translated from t Swedish,—forming the first volume of a 
new, complete, and uniform edition of the celebrated Tales of 
Every-day Life by Miss Bremer, the highly popular Swedish 
novelist. To be published in Monthly Shilling Volumes, uniform 
with Slater's Shilling Series. 

Vo ay 15th, will contain THE HOME, Vol. I. 

‘London : George Slater, 252, Strand. 








Now publishing - Par age Parts, price 2s. wah each, to hee com- 


lin Six Monthly Pat 

NEW and. ri ‘OMPRE HENSIV E ATLAS of 
“PHYSIC AL qnues. APHY, constructed by A. PETER- 
ith Dese riptive Letter-press, embracing 

AL VIEW of the PHYSICAL dee oat the 
GLOBE. By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. Author of * The 
Gallery of Nature, &c. 

*y* This work will contain 15 quarto Maps, carefully coloured, 
and 100 pages of letter-press,— forming, when completed, a hand- 
some imperial quarto volume. 

London : Wm. | 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147. 
On the 18th will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a coloured 
Frontispiece to each volume, 
HINA and the CHINESE; their Religion, 
Character, Customs, and Manufactures; the Evils arising 
from the OPIUM TRADE; with a Glance at our Religious, 
Moral, Political, aad Commercial Intercourse ogy - Country. 
By NRY CHARLES SIKR, Esq. M.A. 
Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law 








Strand. 





Strand. 





London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and “7 ° 
Just published, bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. a 
([HE DEPENDENCE of ANIMAL MOTION 
on the LAW of GRAVITY. 
By HENRY WIGLESWORTH, M.B. 
Scholar in Physiology of the University of London. 
The object of the author is to show that animal machinery 
works by atmospheric pressure. 
“ He displays great ingenuity in endeavouring to recone ile well- 
known actions of the living body with the effect ——— ity,” me 
edical Gaze 
The work will be sent free by meet, if application be made to 
Herbert Jones, Bookseller, Swanse 
_ Lendon: H. Bailliér 





Swances : 


Herbert Tones, 
THE HISTORY OF THE JEW 

Just published, in 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 7s, éd. cloth, 
ECORDS of EVENTS connected with the 
HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Creation to the Present 
Time, and their Bearing on Modern European Society; or, the 
Vicissitudes of God's People traced, showing the Care taken by the 
Almighty to preserve his Worship: with some Ld on 

the promised Restoraton of Israel. By C. 8. MITC . 
London: Longman & Co., ane peemnien y es 3 
Exeter: W. Balle 


DALZEL'S ANALECTA, BY a REV. J. T. WHITE. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. post S8vo. 
ALZEL’S ANALE CTA GR/ECA MINORA; 
or, Select Passages from Greek Authors, adapted for the 
Use of the Junior Classes in Schools. A New Edition, with Eng- 
lish Notes. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, A.M., of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, J unior Upper Master of Uhrist’ 3 Hospital, London, 
Editor of * Xenophon’s Anabasis,’ &c. 

London: Longman, Brown & Co, 
F. Bd. Kiviugton ; 
& Co.; J. Green. 
& Brad rad fute. 

















Simpkin, Marsh: all & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co, ; Whittaker & Co. Houlston 
aienmanhe . & J. Robinson. Edinburgh : Bell 








Just published. inl awe, royal 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
TABLE $$ and FORMULZ: for the COMPU- 
TATION of LIFE CONTINGENCIES; with copious 
Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and Friendly Society Calcula- 
tions. By PETER GRAY, F.R.A.S., Associate of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





Just published, in fceap. 8vo. price 5s. 
UTLIN ES ofa NEW THEORY of “DISEASE, 
applied te Hydropathy; showing that Water is the only 
True Remedy. fith Observations on the Errors committed in 
the Practice of Hydropathy; Notes on the Cure of Cholera by 
Cold Water ; and a Critique on Priessnitz’s Mode of Treatment. 
Intended for Popular Use. By the late H. FRANC KE, Director 
of the Hydropatbic [nstitution at Alexandersbad, Bavaria. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by ROBERT BALKIE, M.D., late Madras 
Medical Establishment. 
.ondon: Longman, Brown, Gre en & ; Longmans, 
DR. TODD'S CYCLOPEDIA OF ANATOMY. 
Just panne Svo. with Woodcuts, price 5s. Part XX XV. of 
ys iE CYCLOPZEDIA of ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by ROBERT B. TODD, M.D. 
Professor of Physiology, and of General and Morbid Anatomy, in 
King’s College, London, 

Contents.—Shoulder Joint (Normal Anatomy), coneinted, by Dr. 
M‘ Dowel ; Shoulder Joint (Abnormal Conditions of), t . Adams, 
Esq.; Sixth Pair of Nerves, by Dr. Brinton; Skeleton, by J. 
Aleaiiee, fat Sleep, by Dr. Carpenter. 

wo ELI. 8vo. with numerous WwW oodcuts, ar cloth; and 
Parts XXX. to XXXYV. 5s. each, sewe 
*,* Part XXXVI. will be published in May. 
I adon : Longman, Brown, G1 Green & Longmas uns. 


MR. B. H. SMART'S GRAMMATICAL WORKS. 
Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL of LOGIC: 
two Sequels to 
SMART, Author 
physics, &c, 











‘Grammar on its True Basis.” 


) By B. H. 
of ‘Beginnings of a new 


School of Meta- 


Also, by the same Author, 12mo. 
A MANUAL of RHE TORIC 


for the Improvement of Style or Diction. 
Sequels to "Grammar on its True Basis.’ 
Also, by the same Author, in 2 vols, 7s. 
GRAMMAR on its TRUE 
1, The Accidence and 2 
3, a Manual of Exerci id 4,a Ke 
*x* These four works may be hed any iguana de 
Principles, 3s. 6d.; Manual, . td.; Ke 
London: Longman, Brown, 


price 
: with Exercises 
Being the First of two 


cloth ; or 8s. roan, 
BASIS: comprising 
the Prine _ of English Grammar; 












Accidence, 1s. ; 





een & Longmans. 


being the Second of 


STANDARD WORKS 


ON 


ANATOMY, MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


PUBLISHED sy HIPPOLYTE BAILLIERE, 
219, REGENT-STREET. 
—— 2 


COURTENAY (F. B.)— PATHOLOGY and 
RATIONAL TREATMENT of STRICTURE of the URE- 
THRA in all its Varieties and Complications, with Observa- 
tions on the Use and Abuse of Urethral Instruments. The 
whole illustrated by numerous Cases, 4th Edition. 8vo. 5a 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
CHRONIC ENLARGEMENT of the PROSTATE GLAND 
in OLD PEOPLE: with Mode of Treatment. svo, with nume- 
rous Cases and Plates, boards, 7s. 6d. 


CRUVEILHIER and BONAMY.—ATLAS of 
the DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY. 
Containing 82 Plates of Osteok oBy , Syndemology, and Myvlogy. 

4to. plain, 31. ; coloured, 5l. 15s. 


| GERBER and GULLIVER.—ELEMENTS of 
the GENERAL and MINUTE ANATOMY of MAN and the 
MAMMALIA; chiefly after Original Kesearches. With Addi- 
tions by C. Gulliver, F.K.S. In 1 vol. 8vo. Text, and an Atlas 
of 34 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth boards, 11. 48. 

ERAL 


GRANT (R.E, M.D. F.R.S.) —GEN 
VIEW of the DISTRIBUTION of EXTINCT ANIMALS, 
In the * British Annual,’ 1839. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

——— On the PRINCIPLES of CLASSIFICA- 
TION, as applied to the Primary Divisions of the Animal 
Kingdom. In the * British Annual,’ 1838. 18mo. illustrated 
with 23 Woodcuts, 32. 6d. 

— OUTLINES of COMPARATIVE ANA- 


TOMY. 8vo. illustrated with 148 Wvodcuts, boards, 11. 8s. 


HALL, MARSHALL.—On the DISEASES and 
DERANGEMENTS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, in their 
Primary Forms, and in their Modifications by Age, Sex, Con- 
stitution, Hereditary Predisposition, Excesses, General Dis- 
order and Organic Disease. 8vo. with 8 om Plates, 15s. 

*y* Asan Appendix to the above Wo: 

On the MUTUAL RELATIONS BETWE EN 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, P AsHoLoGY Y., THERAPEU- 
TICS, and the PRACTICE of MEDICINE ; being the Gul- 
stonian Lectures for 1842. Svo. with 2 coloured Plates and 1 


plain, 5s. 
NEW MEMOIR on the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
and its ANATOMY, PHYSIv- 


TRUE SPINAL MARROW, 

LOGY, PATHOLOGY, and THERAPEUTICS. 4to. with 5 
engraved Plates, 17. 

HUFELAND (W.C.)—MANUAL of the PRAC- 
TICE of MEDICINE; the Result J Fifty Years’ Experience. 
From the Sixth German Edition, by C. Bruchhausen and R. 
Nelson. 8vo. bound, 15s. 


LEBAUDY (J.)—The ANATOMY of the RE- 
GLONS interested in the SURGICAL OPERATIONS per- 
formed upon the HUMAN BODY ; with Occasional Views of 
the Pathological Conditions, whic h’ render the interference of 
the Surgeon necessary. In a Series of 24 Plates, the Size of 
Life. Folio, 1. 4s, 

LEE (R., M.D. F.R.S.)—The ANATOMY of the 
NERVES ofthe UTERUS. Folio, with 2 engraved Plates, 88, 

MARTIN.—A GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


to the NATURAL HISTORY of MAMMIFEROUS ANI- 
MALS: with o particular View of the Physical Posey of 








Man, and the more closely allied Genera of the Order ua- 
drumana,” or Monkeys. Illustrated with 296 Anatomical, 0s 
teological, and other Engravings on Wood, and 12 full-plate 
Representations of Animals, drawn by W. Harvey. 1 vol. 8yo, 
16s. 


OWEN (R., F.R.S..\—ODONTOGRAPHY;; or, 
a Treatise on the Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth, their 
Physiological Relations, Mode of Development, and Microsco- 
pical Structure in the Vertebrate Animals. 2 vols. royal syo. 
containing 168 Plates, half-bound russia, 6. 6a, 

few copies of the Plates on India paper, 2 _. dto. 102, 10a, 


PHILLIPS (B.,F.R.S.)—SCROFULA: its Nature, 


its Prevalence, its Causes, and ae - aaeigaes of Treatment. 
1 vol. 8vo. with an engray ed P late, 


PRICHARD (J. C., MD. F.R.S. &c.)—The 
NATURAL HISTORY of MAN ; comprising Inquiries into 
the Modifying Influence of Physical and Moral Agencies on 
the different Tribes of the Human Family. 3rd Edition, en- 
larged, with 50 coloured and 5 plain Illustrations, engraved on 
steel,and 97 Engravings on Wood, royal Syo, eleguntly bound 
in cloth, 1l. 16s, 1543. 


——— APPENDIX tothe FIRST and SECOND 
EDITIONS of the NATURAL HISTORY of MAN. Large 
Svo. with 6 coloured Piates, each 3s, 6d. London, 1835, and 1545, 

——— SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, asa 
Supplement te Pag Natural History of Man, and to the Re- 
searches inte e Physical ~~ of Mankind. Folio, co- 
loured, Lod in cloth boards, 2 

——— ILLUSTRATIONS to the RESEARCHES 
into the PHYSICAL HISTORY of MANKIND, Atlas of 
44 coloured and 5 plain Plates, engraved on steel, large 8vo. 
half-bound, iss. 

— On the DIFFERENT FORMS of IN. 
SANITY, in relation to Juris org (Dedicated to the 
12mo. 


Lord Chancellor of England.) 
RAYER (P., M.D..—A THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL TREAT = on the DISEASES of the SKIN, 
Transl ated by R. Willis, M.D. 2nd Edition, remodelled and 

ar ie Svo. of 1200 pages, with Atlas, 

§ and coloured with the 
urieties of Cutaneous Affe ections, 
in boards, 1. 8s. ; the Atlas 4to. 
















4 — text separat aay. Sve. 
separ ately, in boards, 3L. 10s, 


The CATALOGUE of Hl. BAILLIERE PUBLICATIONS may 


be had Gratis on application. 








ust published, + Second Edition, price 5a, ‘cloth, 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S ESS4 
RITICAL and HISTORICAL, on the ECCLESI: Y 
CAL. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND SINCE THE Ring ri 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street ; A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, 


NEW WORK BY THE | AUTHOR OF “THE camgr 
LECTURES,’ CAUDLR 
This day is published, in One Volume Post 8v0. price 74, 








trated with Twelve Engravings on Steel by Jony phe 4, iy a 

A MAN MADE OF MONfy Por the oe CO 

By DOUGLAS JERROLD. and other 

Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouveriestreet, =— 

ee “7 ti r1V 

ust published, Us Iv 

DOETRY ; PAST and PRESENTA (iy, ee 
tion for Every- day Reading and Amusement. By the ~ g 

of ‘Church Poetry,’ and * Days and Seasons’ Wit  Wooder esc 

Embellishments. 18mo. cloth, 48. 6d. ; or bound in cael Th ue 17th _ 

Sir Elidoe ; an old Breton Legend.  Translataj ar 

from the German of Fouqué. With Frontispiece, designed jy day are ro 

Gillett, and engraved by Thompson. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, Drice 5 Writing ci 

John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row; and Jeet se ssca 

Masters, 78, New Bond-street. Otepe oot eis 
a 

RICHARDS'’S POEMS AND PLAYs, 6. —Pr 


1. 
& Office of t 

April 10, 18 
—— 


HE DREAM 


Poems. 


OF THE SOUL, and othe 
CROMWELL; a Drama, in Five Acts, DEATE 
AND THE M: xt AL, and other Poems, CRESUS, kin 








OF LYDLA ; a Tragedy. d edition, price 5s. (with oYAl 

By ALFRED BATE RICHARD grhout Plata TAL! 

Published by W. Pickering Picci MEETINGS 

, in weet A 
3b 


MR. COLBU RN’S — 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


JUST READY. 





qmmencing 
Walter, M.A 





I. 


ADVENTURES of a GREEK 


LADY, the ADOPTED poveres of the late QUERY 
CAROLINE. Written by Herself. 3 vo’ 


Il. 


The LOTTERY of MARRIAGE, 


the Chair. 
A NOVEL. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. Oh he List : 


ments. 






Ill n 
" OLLE 
POPULAR EDITION of MR. BY. 
DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY; or, THE NEW GENERATION 


1 vol. 6s, bound, with Portrait of the Author. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY, 


Iv. 


The HISTORY of CIVILIZA. 


TION and PUBLIC OPINION. By W. A. MACKINNON, MP. 
New Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 


v. 
LADY ALICE: a Novel. 
3 vols. 
vi. 


ROCKINGHAM; or, Th 
YOUNGER BROTHER. A NOVEL. 3 vols. 
“ An admirable romance of real life."—Morning Post. 


Vil. 


MADAME CAMPAN’S ME 


MOIRS of MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE 
Cheap Editions for the use of Schools, in French ag well #2 
English. 2 vols. 12s. bound. 


VIlt. 


MISS STRICKLAND’s LIVES 


of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. Complete in 12 vols, with Por 
traits. 10s, 6d. each. 

“This remarkable, this truly great historical work, is nv 
brought to a conclusion. Miss Strickland has given 8 mot 
valuable contribution to the history of England ; and we haven 
hesitation in affirming that no one can be said to possess a2 
accurate knowledge of the history of the country who has nt 
studied her * Lives of the Queens of England.’*—Morning Herald. 





1X- 


THIERS’ HISTORY @d 
FR ANC E under the CONSULATE and EMPIRE of NAP0 
LEO A Sequel to his ‘ History of the French Revolution 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, by D. FORBES CAM! 
BELL, Esq. The 8 vols. bound in 4, price only 2. 5a 6 

N.B. Any volume may at present be had egteoree3 and the 
public are advised to complete their sets without delay. 
should specify ““Colburn’s Authorized Edition.” 


Henry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlboroug!- 
street. 








Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, t inthe 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Coat, 
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